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THE LADY WITH THE DAGGER. 
A DRAMA. 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER . 


Translated from the German by Helen Tracy Porter 


SMALL room in a picture gallery, hung with works of the 

Italian renaissance period. On the further wall the por- 

trait of a beautiful woman in white, painted somewhat in 

the manner of Palma Vecchio. She holds a dagger in her 

up-raised hand, and her eyes are bent on the ground, as 

though her gaze fixed itself upon the body of one lying there whom she 

has murdered. In the centre of the room a divan. At first, silence; then 

a servant passes through, slowly. PAULINE enters, from the right. She is 

richly dressed in furs, and carries a catalogue. She walks obliquely through 

the salon and stops before a painting on the left wall. Some moments after, 

enters LEONHARD, a young man, of rather elegant carriage, wearing a 
long black over-coat. He pauses behind PAULINE. 


Leonhard. Good morning, dear lady. 
Pauline. [turns and smiles| Ah, good morning. I was here before 
you. Room nine, is it not? 
Leo. How so? 
Pau. Well, we left off the last time with Room eight. 
(1) 
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Leo. True; but I had no idea you were so precise. Indeed, I hardly 
dared to hope you would come today. 

Pau. And yet I promised you! 

Leo. You stayed very late last night? 

Pau. Till nearly morning. You left so early—it was a great pity, 
such a gay affair! 

Leo. They certainly féted him to the very last degree. 

Pau. And you find that so irritating ? 

Leo. The whole world may fling itself at his feet, it is nothing to 
me. But you, Pauline, you loved him more last night than ever—you 
were so proud of him! 

Pau. Wave I no reason to be proud? Are not you, yourself, filled 
with wonder at him? Was not your very soul stirred to its depths, when 
you were applauding there, like mad, at the fall of the curtain? 

Leo. You noticed me, then? 

Pau. I looked back at you often enough. 

Leo. [takes her hand and kisses it. 

Pau. [drawing it away lightly] Suppose you show me the picture 
that looks like me. 

Leo. Ah, yes; here, this is it. 

Pau. [standing before the Lady with the Dagger| This one? Yes, 
it has a look of me. 

Leo. Oh, more!—it is you, yourself,—without the dagger, that is. 

Pau. Why “without the dagger?” [smiles] One can never tell— 
[turning over the leaves of the catalogue| “Number seven hundred and 
twenty-six: The Lady with the Dagger, artist unknown, died about 1530.” 

Leo. ‘They are your eyes. 

Pau. Are they? Oh yes, they might be my eyes. Let us sit here 
a little; for some reason I feel quite at home in this room. 

Leo. Pauline ! 








Pau. Oh, no indeed, not on your account. Among those old Dutch 
and German artists outside there, I felt rather strange and unfamiliar; but 
here, somehow I have grown suddenly quite comfortable and home-like. 
Do you know, I think I must once have been acquainted with these people? 
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This gentleman, for instance [ motions to the opposite wall] just see how he 
looks at me, quite as if we were on speaking terms. Really, I should not 
have the least surprise if he spoke to me. 

Leo. Possibly, hundreds of years ago, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, he had an acquaintance with your house. 

Pau. Yes,—why not? My mother’s family came from Florence. At 
all events, the men were much more stately in appearance than they are 
nowadays, but pray do not think my words a disparagement of that fine 
black overcoat which becomes you so handsomely! [Leonhard bows] 
Yet in spite of that, it is undeniable— 

Leo. It is undeniable—? 

Pau. That if I had met you in.such a costume— 

Leo. Iam in despair not to have pleased you. 

Pau. But perhaps— How can you know? We may have forgotten 
each other. 

_ Leo. I assure you, dear lady, it is impossible that I should have for- 
gotten you. , 

Pau. [becoming reflective] Oh! it would only be necessary to have 
a strong will. 

[A pause, in which she lets her gaze wander from one painting to 
another. | 

Leo. I suppose you know that today everybody is talking about your 
husband. 

Pau. [again in the present] 1 can well believe it. 

Leo. [meaningly| And about you. 

Pau. Oh, yes, [moves as if about to go on] 

Leo. Pauline! 

Pau. (turns back again, but rather abstractedly| Well, and what 
then? 

Leo. How can you bear it, Pauline? [She looks at him strangely, 
and smiles.] Every one in that whole theatre understood the significance 
of the play last night. It was simply the story of— 

Pau. [interrupting hastily] Of the Princess Marie, I believe. 

Leo. So it was called. 
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Pau. Yes. And what gives you the right to suppose that it was 
anything else? 

Leo. I have a right to know what the whole town knows. Only I 
know rather more than they do. 

Pau. And that? 

Leo. That there was a moment, last night, in which you hated him. 

Pau. Whom? 

Leo. Why, him to whom you are nothing but an opportunity; to 
whom your very being is no more than the material by means of which 
he may display his cleverness—his genius, if you call it that. 

Pau. It may be possible, however, that my life has no other mean- 
ing than this, which he gives it. 

Leo. And is it also the right of that interpretation to display your 
secret thoughts for the crowd to gape at? [with repressed feeling] Prin- 
cess Marie! And everybody knew it was she who sat in the box above. 
Master Gottfried! And not a soul there but realized it was he who wrote 
the piece! Then all those words, those kisses, there below on the stage,— 
his treachery, and her despair—his return, and her forgiveness—all the 
passion, all the agony,—all, all true,—for Master Gottfried himself wrote 
them down, and Princess Marie sat in her box and looked on at the farce! 
Ah, Pauline, last night I felt as if I must shield you, protect you, deliver 
you from all this! You came before me like a slave—so humbled, so 
defenceless, so pitiful. I felt an overpowering sympathy for you,—and at 
the same time, for myself. Such a sense of shame! 

Pau. You were ashamed—you? And why? 

Leo. Because, Pauline, I love you. [PAULINE looks at him, quietly.] 

Leo. Do not despise me, Pauline. I know I have no right to tell you 
this. Only, there is nothing in this world to me but you. I could die for 
you, and, I am young. 

Pau. That is, perhaps, not so little. But no more. And let us go on; 
come. [turns away] Ah, no more, no more, I beg of you! : 

Leo. [passionately] Then, Pauline, tell me why you came here 
today? Why you came day before yesterday, a week ago? Why, Pauline, 
as we sat together yesterday, without speaking, did your knee tremble and 
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thrill against mine? Why do your eyes look into mine as if through a sort 
of tender mist, when I speak to you? And why do your lips quiver toward 
mine as we sit here together? 

Pau. Leonhard, to what end are all these questionings, this passion ? 
I may not deny, it would be perverse, cowardly. But it would be the basest 
of lies to tell you that I love you. There has not been a moment in which 
I believed it myself—though there was, nevertheless, a moment when I was 
ready to give myself to you. You have let slip that moment,—it will never 
return, and you will never guess when it was. Yet once it was, and has 
passed—without shame for me, without credit to you. It is a million years 
away, now. What other women would say, in my place, is this: I feel for 
you the love of a sister, of a friend,—ask no more. But I, Leonhard, I 
say to you that I feel all you could desire, yet not friendship,—ah, my God, 
not friendship! [Stops, as if bewildered] Have I ever before—? 

Leo. [bursts out] No! You have never said this to me before! 

Pau. How strange! It seemed to me as if— 

Leo. Why do you stop, so suddenly? 

Pau. What isit? Where amI? [as if unconscious] I will be silent, 
I will say no more. [gradually arousing| Indeed, what more is there to be 
said? Only farewell. 

Leo. What do you mean? 

Pau. Only that today we see each other for the last time, that is all. 

Leo. For the last time? 

Pau. Yes. Early tomorrow I leave for Italy, with my husband. 

Leo. When shall you return? 

Pau. Idonot know. For you, never. 

Leo. Pauline, you jest. You said nothing about this before. 

Pau. WHowcould I? It was only today I knew it myself. 

Leo. Pauline, what has happened? What does this mean? 

Pau. It means that—I have no desire to—how shall I say it?—to 
fling away in an hour of bliss, my peace of mind, my happiness, perhaps my 
very life. 

Leo. And your husband? What says he to this sudden flight to 
Italy? 
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Pau. My husband? I have begged him, myself, to take me away. 

Leo. On what pretext? . 

Pau. Onnone. I told him the truth—now as always. 

Leo. As always? 

Pau. On the first day of our married life I swore to him, as he to me, 
to lay bare for him every emotion of my soul. 

Leo. And so this morning—? 

Pau. I confessed to him, that I am in danger. 

Leo. And he? 

Pau. Did I not tell you we are going away? 

Leo. Pauline! And you think he will forgive you this? 

Pau. Why not? I have forgiven him more. 

Leo. He is a man, and we are all vain creatures. He, being a poet, 
is a thousand times more so. He will make you repent it your whole life 
long. 

Pau. Then I must bear it. 

Leo. He will make you repent it as bitterly as if it had really hap- 
pened. 

Pau. I think, if it had, he would kill me. | 

Leo. Or else he would make a new play of the whole affair, and in | 
the end be grateful to you. | 

Pau. Perhaps. He would be the man to do both. 

Leo. Pauline! when do you go? 

Pau. I have told you,—tomorrow. 

Leo. Only tomorrow—then today is ours. 

Pau. You are mad. 

Leo. I will await you, tonight, Pauline. 

Pau. You—but you are insane! 

Leo. I was never more clear-headed than at this moment, Pauline. 

Pau. Leonhard! And besides, he knows so much about it now. 

Leo. I would die for you, Pauline, a thousand times. [takes her 
hand, and kisses it. | 

Pau. Ohno, no! Goodbye. It is pure madness. I do not love you, 

I say. Adieu! 
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Leo. Pauline! [The noon-day bells begin to ring.] 

Pau. Let me go; I must go home. Listen, it is twelve o’clock. He 
knows already that I came here today to bid you farewell. And if I dared, 
tonight, to slip away— 

Leo. Well? 

Pau. We should both be lost. 

Leo. Iwill wait, Pauline. I—[they are standing before “The Lady 
with the Dagger.’ The bells continue to ring. | 

Pau. [looking closely] What is it lies there, in the shadow? 

Leo. Where? 

Pau. Can’t you see? 

Leo. I see nothing. 

Pau. Itis you. 

Leo. I, Pauline? What a strange pleasantry! 

Pau. [looks about her| And all these—no— Who painted this 
picture? 

Leo. We read the catalogue—an unknown artist, who died about 
1530. 

Pau. Unknown. 

Leo. Pauline, what is it? 

Pau. It is I—don’t you know me? 

Leo. 1 told you the likeness was remarkable. 

Pau. But it is I, I myself. Do you not know me? And here in the 
shadow,—the youth, lying dead—you— 

Leo. I Pauline? Are you dreaming? 

Pau. You do not remember, then, Leonhard? [She seizes his hand; 
they seat themselves slowly upon the divan, their eyes fixed on the picture. ] 

Leo. Remember him—? 

Pau. Lionardo, dost thou not remember ? 

[ The stage grows suddenly dark. As it becomes light again, the bells 
ring out, then abruptly cease.] 

The atelier of the master RemiGi0. Early dawn. At the left a little 
door, at the right a dark-red portiére, heavily embroidered. A large bay- 
window at the back of the stage. About the room are several copies from 
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antique marbles. The paintings on the wall belong to the school of the 
period. On an easel at the right, near the front of the stage, a curtained 
picture. Near the portiére, in the shadow, lies LIONARDO (LEONHARD). 
Perfect silence. PAOLA (PAULINE) enters, in a white night-robe, exactly 
like the painting of the fore-going scene. She passes by LIONARDO without 
seeing him, goes slowly to the easel and draws away the curtain from the 
painting. It is the same as in the former scene, except that it is not finished 
to the outstretched arm and hand clasping the dagger. The picture becomes 
more distinctly visible in the course of the scene, as it grows lighter. 
Paola. [Looks fixedly and long at the picture. ] 
Lionardo. [Draws himself nearer to her, on the floor, and kisses the 
hem of her robe. | 
Pao. [starts slightly] What dost thou here, and hast not left the 
house ? 
Lio. Paola, no! I lay before thy door. 
Pao. Now shalt thou go. 
Lio. The fragrance of thy kiss 
Clings in my hair. I would not squander it 
Upon the wanton breezes of the night. 
Pao. Thy wits are dulled. The morning grays apace, 
And all the house will wake to see thee go. 
Lio. Then will I stay, to wait the daylight here 
Whose earliest dawning gilds my artistry. 
Pao. All vain the sight, thy pains avail thee naught. 
And much I marvel at thy zeal, though more 
I’d comprehend wert thou Bassano’s pupil, 
The younger; or Messer Franco’s, even, 
Or Andrea Gallie’s. Yet what canst thou here 
Where all thine eye beholds but blurs the sight 
With sense of glory unattainable? 
Thou needs must fling thy futile pencil down, 
Destroy each trivial sketch, each pale design, 
And sink in awe upon this sacred ground 
Abased and impotent, to bend the knee 
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Before the Master unapproachable! 
Naught but a bungler, Paola, am I, 
Unworthy quite to breathe where he has moved 
Creative. Many a morning, it is true, 
Has slipped from murky night to find me here 
At odds with life, and minded not to live 
Where labor’s only guerdon is despair. 
This morn, Paola, dawns a newer day: 
And not for radiant immortalities 
Of fame would I yield up this drunken bliss, 
This mad remembrance, that last night of nights 
His love was mine, and lay within my atms. 
Yea, ask Remigio, were it his to choose, 
What choice were his! 
[with gravity. ] No one of us may choose, 
Not he, nor I, nor those: ’tis fate decrees. 
Yet fate decrees most wisely, I must think. 
Thou dost believe— 

He knows t: *e not! While I, 
Ah, better than thyself I know thee, love! 
Each grace made flesh, for sight of which I hungered ; 
All love-enkindled love thine eyes gleam back 
On mine that seek them, passionate, imploring! 
Could he know these, to whom thy deepest being 
Thrills as no more than spur to prick his genius? 
Why, every traitor-kiss by which he tricks thee, 
And woos the glow of passion to thy cheek, 
Is but a lure to make the picture fairer, 
Or to inspire another, better yet! 
I verily believe, that if this latest 
That stands unfinished, waiting his return, 
Fulfils the vision that his fancy figures, 
Not thou, but it, were mistress of his heart! 
Thou thinkest—? But indeed, I doubt it not, 
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For then I am no more: am uncreate, 

And all my soul absorbed in yonder painting! [before the pic- 
ture. | 

I read a riddle, here in my presentment: 

Thus have I never looked, yet thus I might.— 

As though a something beckons from the future, 

All big with possibilities; for good or ill, 

I know not, but immeasurably greater 

Than aught I’ve known before: what is this knowledge, 

This thirst of life, this thrill of living passion 

Gleams from between those veil’d, half-closéd lids? 

If he were here—alas, that he were here! 


_ Whence is this longing? Does the portrait live 


In me, or I in it? Thou art away 
Too long, Remigio! Ah, this little year 
Has been to me a great eternity! 
Thou dream’st, Paola. Since he went away. 
But scarce a month has passed. 

Not length of days, 
But longing measures time. Today, he comes,— 
Today, at length. 

Yet if but yesterday 
He went from Florence, as his purpose was, 
Why then he comes not till tomorrow’s noon. 
Today, I say! 

Impossible, Paola [ mockingly.] 

For not on wings of longing does he cleave 
The tremulous air, but rides an earthly steed 
Along an earthly way; and pauses now 
For food, and now for sleep, like common mortals: 
So, in such fashion, journeys toward his home. 
Only tomorrow! [in an agony] Would that I could crush 
To nothing in my hand, like shriveled nuts, 
These empty, idle hours! A day, thou sayst: 


- 
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‘A day, and then he comes: a day,—and yet 

Of all my life hereafter every day 

I'd give, how joyfully, to see him now! 

Paola! 

[indifferently] Yes? 

[ passionately] Paola, look at me! [he seizes her hand, and 


Wherefore? I know thee well. I know thou art 
Young Lionardo,—yea, and well I know, 
Thou art a color-grinder—no? What then? 
Perchance a lackey at the prince’s court, 
Or else, perchance, the prince of Arragon? 
Pardon—no page, no prince, nor color-grinder— 
A painter, rather, Lionardo called, 
A pretty sprig, I know. Why dost thou wish 
That I should look at thee? With closéd lids 
I'd tell thee more, and better to thy mind. 
Thy hair is brown, and waves along thy head; 
Blue are thine eyes, with brows that darken down; 
Thy throat is white as any maiden’s throat; 
Thy limbs how delicately lithe, how tender; 
Thine arm how strong—but have I said enough? 
Must I look even now?—Loose me my hand! [snatches it 
away. | 
Paola! dost thou mock at me, Paola! 
[ without looking at him] What if some new toy held him there 
in Florence ? 
*Twere better next time he should take me with him. 
Think, Lionardo: since a little maiden, 
Not fairy Florence, no, nor Cosmo’s splendor, 
Nor yet my very brothers have I seen. 
But ‘tis no home-sick yearning plagues me now. 
The court dances of the Medici are fair, 
So I have heard: where such a gallant stranger 
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Comes to the court, of fame as great as his, 

They wait in rows outside his sleeping-chamber. 
What is’t to thee, with whom Remigio sleeps ? 

[with a sudden glance. | 

Thou sayest well, Lionardo; not to sleep 

But to awake together, is to live. 

Yet one must rue the better knowledge reaped 

That one wild venturous night, though purposeless 
As brief, still lingers on oppressive 

And haunts the morning like a living thing. 

Last night, Paola, wert thou— 

Thine! ’Tis true; 

Speak boldly out, now that the day is here! 

What honied words gave I with my caresses? 

As other women did I whisper thee 

With vows of “‘Thee I love, for thee I’ve languished ?” 
Nay, such as these, nor any words thou knowest, 

I gave thee not, save stifled breathless murmurs 

Of hot unholy passion. More than this 

I gave thee not, more could I never give. 

Nay, thou art wrong, Paola, and therein, 

Since thou art wrong there stands my right in thee! 
Thy right? In me thy right? Thou knowest not 
It paled and died with night’s last fading star? 

Now art thou shorn of every right in me, 

Despite thy youth, thy strength, despite thy beauty, 
As bare as if thou wert some hateful monster, 

Some palsied gray-beard, or some unripe boy. 

Paola, say these words like dagger-thrusts 

Are but a test to prove my tenderness; 

And say no further! 

Hush! the day is here! 

Yet comes the night again. 
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For us, no more. 
Submit, be silent,—get thee to thy place. 
[on his knees| Here is my place,—or here or in the grave! 
But dare to touch me, thou shalt rue it dear! 
Ah, eyes so dark with baleful threatening? 
One little night ago so lit with love! 
Enough, enough \) I swear it by the cross, 
An thou arise not, I will counter thee 
As my Remigio once held Peregrina, 
Who came like thee and grovelled in the dust 
And whimpered too, like thee: ‘“‘I love thee so!” 
And “Ah, I love thee! Wilt thou scorn thy love ?”’ 
And “Ah, tonight, my love!” 
What said Remigio? 
The shameless wench! He thrust her out of doors! [a long 
silence. | 
[rises slowly, then, with a change of tone] 
Nay, such as Peregrina, am I not. 
For had she been as I am, then, whv then 
Must she have done the thing I needs must do. 
Farewell! 
Wouldst kill thyself? Yea, I am worthy. 
Tis true, Paola; therefore must I die, 
Before thy door, Paola, with thy dagger, [takes it from the 
table. | 
For so will one believe, even Remigio, 
I died despairing of a scornéd love. 
Thus will I die, Paola, for my shame 
Too fiercely burns within me: yet I think 
I die a little in thy service too. 
For me? 
To free thee from distorting fear, 
From agony lest glance of mine betray thee 
And bare thy shame before the public gaze. 
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Fear, dost thou say? What thinkest thou I fear? 
What every woman must endure from him 
She has betrayed. Breath freely still, Paola,— 
Since freely do I bear for thee the burden [turns to go.] 
Stay, Lionardo! Tell me once again 
My cowardice condemns thee to thy death! 
No coward thou, Paola: live and know 
To this doth bravery condemn the guilty. 
Nay, ’tis a higher courage of the guilty 
That he confess his sin. 
Not to thy husband—? 

Hark! [a sound of hoofs in the court. Both listen. | 
It is he! Then was his longing greater 
Than all the petty checks of jealous time. [at the window. | 
He is returned! Leaps from his horse, and flings 
His page the bridle. Haste, I wait for thee! 
What wouldst thou? 

I have said it. 

No, Paola! 

See, I implore thee! Put away this madness, 
Nor trust too much to his nobility! 
His laughing eyes greet mine. Hail, well-belovéd! 
Give me thine eyes, thy smile, since presently 
I greatly fear me thou wilt smile no longer! 
Will naught appease thy guilt but free confession ? 
Then say the sin was mine, and mine alone. 
Tell how I wrought upon thee with enchantment 
Of drugs and potions secretly compounded. 
Tell, and thou wilt how, drunken with thy beauty, 
I would have slain thee hadst thou not submitted, 
And yielded up thyself to my desires. 
Or this, or any fable thou canst fashion, 
Only no breath of thine own guilty share 
In thy most sweet undoing, I implore thee! 
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More than his wife Remigio loves his pride. 
For so he boasted at the prince’s table 
One feast-night ere he left—I sat beside thee, 
And as he spoke I felt thy gaze upon me, 
Pao. And thou believest ? 
Lio. . ’Tis the truth, I swear it! 
He vowed he’d sink his fangs within thy throat 
Like any thirsty beast. I conjure thee,— 
If thou confess, there comes no recantation 
But only death.—His foot is on the stair-case.— 
Forgive, forgive the words so rashly uttered: 
No more I’ll try thee with my hated presence, 
But flee the city ere another night. 
I was a shadow on the wall, and vanished,— 
Nor he nor I have any share in thee, 
Whose lord alone is life, of all thy being. 
Ah, yield it not; for more than common sorrow 
Are sins against the light, against the spring! 
Thus live! Thou art too beautiful to die, 
Too fair, belovéd!—In the outer chamber 
I hear a sudden stirring.—Oh, forgive me, 
Paola, be thou gracious and forgive me 
The little hour that’s left me of my life! 
—He lays his hand upon the latch—Paola! 
[ REMIGIO enters, goes eagerly toward PAOLA. | 
Pao. [waves him away|Back! Wave a care, embrace me not too 
rashly ! 
There stands my lover of the night that’s passed! 
[A long silence follows. | 
Rem. Go, Lionardo. 
Lio. Kill me, Remigio! 
For I will have no mercy from thy hand! 
Rem. No mercy ’tis that opens thee the door, 
Nor have I any fate to bar thy way. 
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’Tis naught to me what Lionardo wills. 
I would not see thee longer: therefore, go! 
Kill me, Remigio! On my knees I ask it! 
’Tis love or hatred slays, and I have neither,— 
Not love nor hate, and therefore slay thee not. 
As little would I break the wretched goblet 
From which a child had drained a deadly poison. 
And art thou more than this? No more to me 
Than such a feeble instrument of fate. 
Yet still I kneel and still invoke my death. 
Thy tears and prayers alike avail thee naught. 
I'll drive thee to it! 

Canst control my will? 
I’ll stand in the market-place, and shriek aloud 
Whose favor ’twas that I enjoyed last night! 
An hour the earlier then, the truth is known. 
I'll mock thee in the sight of all the court 
Where thou hast strutted in thy easeful pride. 
I'll call thee knave, and boast it in the streets 
How she had lured me to her sleeping-chamber. 
No man will praise thee to revile the fallen. 
Once more: wilt slay me? For indeed I warn thee 
The time is ripe, and waits not thy delaying. 
I feel a thirst to live, have still a purpose 
To sweeten life, for never yet hath hated 
On earth another man as I hate thee! 
My hite hath slept, and wakened into being 
What time the storm of thine accurséd pride 
Beat in a flood upon this head that’s humbled. 
With such a mighty passion do I hate thee 
As dwarfs the bounds of earth, and makes its limits 
Too strait to hold us twain, but one must die. 
A thousand-fold I hate thee, that my hatred 
Avails me naught, since all too well I know 
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Though I shouid slay thee, yet thy work’s immortal. 

Thou livest deathless in Paola’s longing, 

And dead, survivest in my hate of thee! 

And most of all I’d slay thee, that all vainly 

My hate must spur me on as if with whips. 

Let me not go, Remigio: for I swear it, 

Thy death is written when I pass thy threshold, 

No less than if a thousand tongues proclaimed it! 

Rem. [goes to the door and sets it wide. | 

Behold, it standeth open; go thy way! 

Pao. Set him not forth: hath he not sworn, Remigio? 

Lio. [turning] I swear it by my life. 

Pao. Yea,—by thy life! 

[She rushes upon him, and plunges the dagger in his throat. LIONARDO 
sinks dying to the floor.] 

At this moment PAOLA stands precisely in the pose of the painting in 
the foregoing scene, the dagger in her hand, her gaze fixed upon the dying 
LIONARDO. 

Rem. Paola! [along silence follows. PAOLA remains quite motion- 
less.] 

Rem. [gazes at her long and fixedly. Gradually his expression 
changes, becomes one of lofty serenity. 

Was this the meaning, then? Is thus the answer 

Vouchsafed my fervent prayer for inspiration? 

Come, mighty hour! And thou, oh mighty Heaven, 

Grant thy supremest blessing: oh, impart thou 

Calm to my soul, and surety to my hand! 

[he bars the door, and then goes to the easel, PAOLA remains 
motionless, as before. The bells ring out again; the 
scene changes suddenly to the small salon. | 

Pauline. Dost thou remember? 

Leonhard. Pauline!—where are you? 

Pau. [still as if in the dream.) 

Must it return, that life we lived together, Lionardo? 
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Leo. Where have you been, Pauline? 

Pau. [as if waking] Leonhard? [she looks about her.) 

Leo. It was as if you were lost, for an instant. 

Pau. An instant—? 

Leo. Where were you? 

Pau. Where was I? [gazing at him steadily.] 

If you do not know—why then, even if I told you, you could never 
understand. [Rises] Farewell! [as if about to go.] 

Leo. Forever,—Pauline? 

Pau. Forever! 

Leo. And tonight? 

Pau. Tonight?—Tonight?—[Jn her expression there gradually be- 
comes visible the conviction that a fate is upon her too strong to be resisted. 
She stretches out her hand to LEONHARD, gazes deeply into his eyes, and then 
speaks, her voice an expression not so much of passion as of irretrievable 
conviction.] Tonight—I will come. [She goes out, hurriedly.] 

CURTAIN. 


IF ONCE, JUST ONCE 
By Lovis—E CHANDLER MOULTON 


Why do I never see you in my dreams? 
The lips are cold that you no longer kiss; 
And missing you, the Universe I miss. 
The far stars lure me with evasive gleams, 
But no new Joy the dead Past’s pledge redeems. 
Though you have found a larger world than this, 
Can you not spare one hour from that wide bliss ? 
Why do I never see you in my dreams? 


One little touch, and I should know you near,— 
One whispered word would wake my soul from sleep, 
And all I thought was dead, alive would be, 
Saved from the blank forgetfulness I fear,— 
Immortal then your image I could keep, 
If once, just once, you would come back to me. 
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Coure's Banguet 


By Rosert Ipuys Everett 


One oj the Banqueters, singing 
Pour Love wine! Pour, Pour! 
Brim Him more, ever more! 
Thrill the subtle veins of sense, 
Flood the soul-house till the dense 
Is as air, 
Vague as mist, 
Fierce as fire, 
Flung intense 
As a prayer 
On acquist 
Of pure desire! 
Loose the chains that weight the Soul! 
Fine the flesh to her control! 
Wing! Wing the whole! 
Pour Love wine! Pour, pour! 
Brim Him more, ever more! 
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Another of the Banqueters rejoining, 
singing— 
Fear the God! Fear, fear! 
Keep the Vision calm, clear! 
Scant Him to His thirsty lips, 
Look you that His beaker slips 
From His grasp, 
Ere the lees 
Stain the draught 
And shame strips 
From His clasp 
Ecstasies 
All spent, all quaffed! 
Counsel measure! wisdom led, 
Fear Love’s madness, and, instead, 
Give Love bread, daily bread! 
Fear the God! Fear, fear! 
Keep the Vision calm, clear! 








The voice of Love answering, singing— 

Ay! Ay! Ye have said! 

Brim me wine! Feed me bread! 
Grudge no wholesomeness of wheat 
Gradual labor grindeth meet 

For my fare; 

Nor the bliss 
Sudden strong, 
Sweet and fleet, 
Festal rare, 
Let me miss 
When ardors throng, 
In the Earth’s womb fostered long, 
Through the brown stalk pushing 
prong, 
In the grape’s globe breeding song! 

Ay! Ay! Ye have said! 

Brim me wine! Feed me bread! 

The One Banqueter and the Other, con- 
cordantly, singing— 

Fear the God! Fear, fear! 

Keep the Vision calm, clear! 
Pour Love wine! Pour, pour! 
Pledge Him moe! Ever more! 
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A STORY OF GREECE 
By MATILDE SERAO 


Translated from the Italian by Anna Schenck 


HIS Story is not my own, I have heard it told and have had it 
repeated to me many times. During the long summer after- 
noons during the long winter evenings, I would take a stool 
and sit at my mother’s feet, leaning my head upon her knees. 
She, caressing with her soft delicate hand my wild and un- 

ruly hair, told me the legends of Greece, of our beautiful far off country for 
which our hearts were smitten with homesickness; hers, a sickness full of 
memories, mine, one fervent with hopes. Now my mother, the regrets, the 
hopes, all have vanished; but the legends softly buzz within my brain. This 
one like all the others is true. 


THE island of Santa Maura loomed dark. Those who passed at large 
in the Ionian Sea took it for a brown cliff, barren and uninhabited. The 
city, the countryside come to light behind an elbow of land; a small city built 
over a volcanic eruption, twice almost destroyed by the eruption, with the 
probability of a complete destruction and disappearance under the waves of 
the sea; the country side dotted with vines and olive trees. On the Island are 
land-owners, trades-people, agriculturalists and fishermen. ‘The trading is 
in that small black raisin-grape with which England fills her tarts, buying 
them from Greece by the million. The rich tradespeople send their sors to be 
educated in England and these young men return to the island towards the 
age of twenty-five to cultivate the grape; the daughters, the rich ones, are 
educated in some Parisian Seminary and return to the island at eighteen to 
marry a dealer in grapes. This small black grape so delectable in the Eng- 
lish plum-pudding, is the foundation of happiness, of love, of the whole 
of life in Santa Maura. 

And yet Calliope Stavro hated the grape with intensity. At twenty 
she was a tall girl with a smart figure, a strange graceful face, brown be- 
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neath the fairness of her hair, with singular green eyes. She too had been 
educated in Paris, an education frivolous and unfruitful. Her soul re- 
mained closed. At the Seminary her gay eccentric friends with the French 
spirit of demolition had made a mock to her of Greece, of the Greeks, of 
Lord Byron, Haydée and the raisin-grape. Then they had given her to read 
that clever, sincere, yet perfidious book of About’s ‘La Gréce Contempo- 
raine.’ Under this quick fire of ridicule many things in her had withered. 
She had renounced these dreams of her youth and had returned to the 
island, taciturn, never speaking of what she hated or of what she loved, 
but keeping on her young face the strained and weary impress of a discon- 
tented spirit. She was proud but more often indifferent; sometimes her 
shrill disdainful laugh would force its dissonant note into a conversation but 
more often there was no smile in her; she was at times capricious but more 
often an ignoble yawn distorted the fine line of her mouth; a deadly inertia 
spoiled the expression of her face. 

Calliope Stavro was not poetical. She had a fiancé and would have 
married him quietly and without rebellion. He was a dealer in grapes. Tall, 
bony, with prominent reddish brown cheek bones, his whole face brick-col- 
ored, burned by the sun, his beard black, his eyes black, vivacious and 
deep-set, his fingers knotted. He was eighteen years older than his fiancée, 
which is the custom out there. A man of honor, rich, coarse, speaking a 
frightful French and a commercial English, loving the songs of Italy and 
the wine of Oporto, idolizing the grape, he was a good fiancé and would 
have been a perfect husband. He paid his addresses in the most rudely 
enamored way. Calliope Stavro accepted them without disgust but without 
pleasure. Little by little, in the recesses of her heart, she entered into a 
state of indifference, of atony. Her nights were dreamless. In the fine sea- 
son, the flowery May, there came to Santa Maura, a boy of twenty, Paul de 
Joanna, part Dalmatian, part Italian, reared in London, in Paris, in Flor- 
ence. He was a traveller, a poet and rich—three harmonious egoisms. To 
complete the accord he was beautiful. The wave of his black hair, an un- 
usual wave, not that of the Bambino, but like Nero’s, gave him the air of 
an antique God. His leonine eye with its audacious glance often belied the 
sweetness of his features, the softness of his face. More than beautiful he 
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was seductive. Such men exist and they are pleasing to women. He smiled 
but rarely with those slow smiles which complete the look and underline the 
word. His voice, that irresistible charm was deep and low. He spoke lit- 
tle. When his words rang out with enthusiasm instead of growing red, he 
paled. 

Paul stopped at Santa Maura through the caprice of the refined trav- 
eller who hates the great cities. He had letters to the rich of the island. 
He was warmly welcomed. Many of those brown, active, unpoetical Greeks 
very lean and very enterprising looked with suspicion upon this pale poet, 
happy and indolent, this beautiful boy, proud and rich, full of feminine 
languors of interesting silences and mysterious glances. But he had with 
them that sweetness of manner, that amiable deference, that reserved cor- 
diality which draws out affection. They ended by loving him with that 
Greek expansiveness, which so closely resembles the Italian. 

He was not attentive to the girls, or rather he was attentive to them 
all, including Calliope Stavro. 

When he rode about the streets of Santa Maura, a trim and handsome 
horseman, he smiled at every girl that appeared at the balconies with a 
profound bow and a significant look. He wrote beautiful verses in their al- 
bums, verses deep and impassioned that troubled those to whom they 
were addressed. On the pleasure parties he wandered in the woods, now 
with one, now with another, but he spoke of love to none. He willingly 
spent the summer nights in the open air strolling beneath the terraces fra- 
grant with the perfume of roses, and no one knew under whose terrace 
he passed the most frequently. Though some may have felt for him a 
secret sympathy it was thus impossible to determine where his secret sympa- 
thy lay. 

Yet he often went to the Stavro’s house. But he was so discreet, so 
charming in his simplicity, that there, they ended by adoring him. He took 
a lively interest in the affairs of Spiridione Stavro, the father of Calliope; 
he was the confidant in the love affairs of Nicolaki Stavro, the brother of 
Calliope, he sang, at the piano Italian songs for Dionisio Catargi, the 
fiancé of Calliope. The servants were enamored of him, the girl alone, 
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neither loved him, nor hated him, as was her wont. She preserved her un- 
satisfied and disdainful aspect, a long and rancorous silence. 

Paul questioned her often, probing her spirit. He tried to sound every 
chord, so as to find the harmony of this heart. But the spirit was hard and 
the heart without music. Nothing vibrated within her. In vain he spoke to 
her of Italy, of Italy heavenly and perfumed, wherein life is colored by 
love, from the tints of delicate silver-pink, to the dark deep red, the red that 
is almost black. In vain he told her of fair Dalmatia, bathed in melancholy 
by the cold, cerulean and evil Adriatic. She listened and sometimes the 
breath of an ironical smile lighted upon her lips. Paul noticed it and de- 
sisted. Calliope irritated him. She disturbed his Olympic calm. 

Then, thinking that she was frivolous and vain, he brought her the 
French papers, the songs out of the new operas, the new books. They 
read them together. He read well with a voice in which a strange emotion 
rang. She sat and listened to these singular descriptions—these strange 
love scenes, now cold and grave, now ardent; she sat and listened but did 
not appear to hear. It often seemed as though she was profoundly bored 
by everything. She shrugged her shoulders as though wearied, but said 
nothing. Once they were alone. A week before Dionisio Catargi had gone 
into the country for the harvesting of the raisin-grape which takes place in 
July. Paul was reading a French novel, a love story. Calliope listened. 
Suddenly he stopped and looked at her. She was pale, with closed eyes. 
Inflamed by the pride of the seducer he leaned over and kissed her auda- 
ciously upon the lips; but her big green eyes opened and fixed him with such 
an icy glance that he drew back, shut the book, and departed without a 
word. 

He attempted to speak to her of art. Facing the serene horizons, fac- 
ing the blue Ionian, with warm eloquent phrases he reconstructed those tem- 
ples with their pure lines, with their immortal beauties. Those cities full of 
light and love, those gateways rearing into the air the high standard of the 
ideal. Farther back, still farther back, he told her of the stupendous reign 
of nature in which all was divine, the trees, the flowers the streams; in 
which five thousand Gods peopled an Olympus; in which the nuptials of 
Earth and Sky threw into the air the immensity of passion, the murmur of 
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kisses and the fragrance of love. She did not understand. Paul was silent, 
disgusted and weary, with dry lips and a bitter mouth. 

It was later, in the height of summer that he spoke to her of love. 
He had never spoken of it, neither to Calliope, nor to another. The face of 
the poet became as marble, hard and immovable, whenever the talk turned 
upon love. Drawn by an impulse, allowing himself to be borne whither 
his egotistical and mutable nature transported him, one evening he broke the 
silence. The subject excited him, exalted him. His ideas bubbled up, now 
incandescent as lava, now sceptical, now deprecatory. He contradicted 
himself, noticed the contradictions and explained them. The paradox un- 
folded its irridescent colors. All that was compressed within his spirit 
burst forth with the thundering of a torrent. His voice was now tremulous 
and low, now deep and sonorous, his eyes were vague almost inspired, his 
gestures eloquent. The girl listened. He ended by saying that we have 
one only way to life and that is love, one only way to happiness and that is 
love, one only way to death and that is also love. Then he was silent. 
Calliope still listened. 


* * * * * * * * * 


There was dancing in the house of Stavro. It was December. An en- 
tertainment was being given in honor of Paolo de Joanna, who was leaving 
for England. All the beautiful women, all the beautiful girls of the 
Island were gathered together. Some certainly sighed after this stranger 
who was going off, so calm and happy, without caring about that which he 
left behind him. He danced with every one, Calliope, also danced a great 
deal; the first waltz with Dionisio Catargi, her bony lover, who because the 
grape harvest had gone so splendidly was more than content and had given 
her a pair of diamond ear-rings. Now Calliope danced the quadrille, its 
figures called out in a nasal voice by a Greek master of ceremonies, with 
Paolo de Joanna. They conversed with an air of indifference, letting fall 
the words. 

—“You will come back ?” 

—*“T have promised to come back’—he answered her, evasively and in 
Italian. 
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—“You will come back?’’—she insisted stubbornly, as though she 
wished to force him to the truth. 

—‘No”’—he said, stiffening in the fierce pride of his soul. “I will 
not come back.”’ 

The figure divided them. When the figure had reunited them: 

—‘‘Are you not sad ?”’—she asked. 

—‘I am never sad and never joyous, I am wise; be wise also.” 

—‘T shall be” —answered Calliope, smiling sharply. 

They rested. He still spoke to her quietly. She listened with lowered 
eyes, with a slight smile on her lips. 

—‘Dear girl, life is made up of these separations. They seem bitter, 
they are not. We must live philosophically, enjoying the pleasure of today, 
not weeping over that of yesterday, not desiring that of to-morrow.” 

—‘“That is true” —she answered tranquilly. 

“‘Then”’—he continued—‘‘pleasure can only be intense by sacrificing 
its duration. To thrill profoundly one cannot thrill for a long time.” 

—‘‘That is true’’—and she went off to dance. 

—When the girl returned he began his discourse again. —“even love 
is a vulgar and common thing. We poetize it through pride, to make be- 
lieve we are superior beings. Love does not maintain one of the promises 
which it makes. Love is useless. 

—‘‘That is true’”’—she said for the third time. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The high cliff juts out, black, into the frozen night. It is perpendicular, 
sharply cut, as with the blow of a gigantic hatchet. It seems as though the 
crest of rock could hardly be inhabited by the eagle. No light is rained 
upon it by the sparkling of the stars which look like polished steel. Not a 
tree, not a shrub, not a blade of grass. An angular rock, barren, hard, livid 
as if with rage. A profound silence, the silence of the heights. Below the 
Ionian roars and breaks against the walls of the cliff. The girl appears. 
She does not hasten, she does not linger; there is no uncertainty in her 
rhythmic step. She does not weep, she does not moan. Having gained the 
summit, on the narrow platform, she pauses, looks down, long, as though 
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listening. For an instant she lifts her arms to the sky, as a curse, as a threat, 
desperate. Then she loosens her beautiful blonde hair, looks at the dark 
Ionian, and throws herself over. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“‘O, mother dear, what was Santa Maura called in ancient Greek ?”’ 
—‘‘Leucade”— 

—‘‘The Leucade of Sapho, mother ?” 

—‘‘The Leucade of Sapho.” 

She bowed her head and thought. I was silent. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The Gods of Greece are dead. The temple of Apollo is fallen in Leu- 
cade; the story of Sapho seems a fable. But the myth of love survives, 
eternal, implacable and smiling. 


EL MISERERE 
By BECCZNER 


Translated from the Spanish by Alice Gray Cowan 


OME years since while visiting the celebrated Abbey of Fitero 
I busied myself in searching through its sadly neglected library. 
In a remote corner I discovered several very ancient books of 
manuscript music buried deep in the dust and somewhat mutilated 

by the rats—which upon examination proved to be a Miserere. 
The first thing that attracted my attention was that although the word 
finis was written at the end of the composition it was not finished but ended at 
the tenth verse of the psalm. I was also surprised to see that instead of 
the Italian words commonly used such as maestoso, allegro, pin vivo, a-pia- 
cere, there were lines written in very small German text some of which ex- 
plained things that were difficult to do like the following “Crack—Crack the 
bones and from the marrow must the cries come forth.” “The chord is melo- 
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dious, the quality of the voice is loud, but not deafening, for this reason all is 
sounding, there is no confusion, it is only humanity that sobs and groans.” 
‘The most original note of all was written after the last verse. “The notes 
are bones covered with flesh,’ “Unquenchable light—the sky and its har- 
mony—strength—strength and sweetness—’ After half-translating these 
lines which seemed to have been written by some insane person I asked the 
old man who accompanied me if he could tell me what it meant. He told 
me the following legend. 


‘Many, many years ago, on a dark rainy evening a pilgrim arrived at 
the cloister door of the Abbey and begged for a little fire to dry his clothes, 
a bit of bread for his supper, and a shelter until morning when he would 
continue his journey. The good lay-brother whom he thus petitioned 
immediately placed his own meagre repast, his poor bed, and his seat by 
the glowing hearth at the disposition of the traveler, asking no questions until 
after he had recovered somewhat from his fatigue. 

‘‘T am a musician,” replied the pilgrim, “and have enjoyed a great 
reputation in my own country, which is very far from yours. I made my 
art powerfully seductive and by means of it committed a grave offense. 
Now in my old age I wish to do some good with the talent I have used for 
evil purposes, that I may redeem myself from condemnation.” 

These mysterious words were not at all clear to the good lay-brother 
who began to ask other questions—his curiosity being keenly awakened. 

The pilgrim continued : 

“Tl have wept in the depths of my soul for the fault I committed. But 
the more I tried to beg the mercy of God, the more difficult it was to find 
words to express my repentance, until one day I accidentally opened a Holy 
book and upon one of its pages I found a cry of real contrition, a psalm of 
David which begins with these words. 

“Have mercy upon me O my God.” 

‘Since I have read those verses, my only thought has been to compose 
music lofty and sublime enough to express the sorrow of the Prophet-King. 
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“I have not been able to do it yet—but if I could only express what I 
feel in my heart, and what I hear confusedly in my ears, I am certain I 
could compose a Miserere so marvellously beautiful, and so different from 
any other that when the archangels hear it their eyes will fill with tears, 
and they will cry to the Lord to show mercy unto this poor creature.”’ 

The pilgrim paused for a few moments, then heaving a deep sigh con- 
tinued his story. The lay-brother, the dependents of the Abbey and two or 
three shepherds who formed the circle about the hearth listened in profound 
silence. 

‘After searching through Germany, Italy and the greater part of this 
classical country for religious music, I have not yet heard a Miserere which 
inspires me—not one, and I can truly say I have heard all.” 

‘All!’ exclaimed the chief shepherd. “‘Have you heard the ‘Miserere 
of the Mountain?’ ” 

“The Miserere of the Mountain’ repeated the traveler with amaze- 
ment,” ‘““‘What Miserere is that?” 

“T did not say,” murmured the shepherd, and then continued with a 
mysterious air.” 

“This Miserere is heard only by those who prow] at night after game 
among the crags and rocky hills which bound this valley. It is a story but 
strange as it may seem to you it is really true. 

“In the most rugged part of the mountains which encircle this valley in 
which our Abbey is situated, a famous monastery was built many centuries 
ago, by a gentleman who would not leave his money to his son, and conse- 
quently disinherited him at the time of his death on account of the many 
evil deeds he had committed. 

“Up to this time all had prospered. This son however, who was the 
very skin of the devil if not the devil himself, hearing that his goods were 
in the hands of the church, collected a great number of his evil companions 
and on the night of Holy Thursday when the monks in the choir were just 
beginning to sing the Miserere they set fire to the monastery, sacked the 
church and murdered every monk where he stood. After this the bandits 
and their leader disappeared, nobody knows where—to hell perhaps. The 
flames reduced the monastery to ashes, and there remairis of the church 
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only the hollow rock from whence flows the cascade which after leaping 
down the mountain-side flows past the walls of this Abbey. 

“The people of that vicinity were shocked at such a fearful crime. 
Fathers, sons, and grandsons refer to it still with horror. But what keeps it 
so vividly in the minds of the people is that on the anniversary of that night 
upon which the church was destroyed, lights are seen in the shattered win- 
dows and a strange and terrible music is heard between the gusts of wind. 

“It is the lamentations of the monks who died unconfessed and there- 
fore unprepared to present themselves before the tribunal of God cleansed 
from all sin. Their souls have come from Purgatory to implore the mercy 
of God by singing the Miserere.” 

The people around the fire looked curiously at the stranger who listened 
most attentively to the story. 

‘‘And you say that the music is still to be heard,”’ he inquired eagerly. 

“Tn less than three hours it will not fail to begin because this is the 
night of Holy Thursday and the clock has just struck eight.” 

“‘How far is the monastery from here ?” 

‘About a league and a half.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

‘‘Where will you go such a night as this?” 

“Has God forsaken you?” These were the exclamations of different 
members of the group as they beheld the pilgrim rise from his chair grasp 
his short staff and dash toward the door. 

“Where am I going?” he cried, pausing a moment as he reached the 
door. “I am going to hear that marvelous music, the true Miserere, the 
Miserere of those who return to the world after death, those who know 
what it is to die in sin.” 

So saying he vanished from the sight of the astonished lay-brother and 
the no less amazed shepherds. 

The wind howled and shook the doors as if a powerful hand wished to 
tear them from their hinges, the rain fell in torrents and now and then the 
lightning lit up all the horizon for an instant. 

After the first moment of surprise had passed the lay-brother exclaimed 
“He is mad!” 
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“He is mad!” repeated the shepherds and replenishing the fire they 
gathered now closely around it. 


II 


After walking a little more than an hour the mysterious pilgrim, who 
was considered mad, arrived at the place where the ruins of the mon- 
astery presented a most imposing and gloomy appearance. The rain had 
ceased, the clouds floated in dark masses between which gleamed at times 
furtive rays of doubtful and pallid light and the wind lashing the strong but- 
tresses shrieked through the deserted cloisters. 

The pilgrim who had battled with hundreds of storms, who had slept 
in ruined castles and deserted houses, knew all those noises by heart and 
found nothing strange or supernatural in them. 

Drops of water, filtered through the cracks of the broken arches, fell 
upon the pavement with a measured sound like the ticking of a great clock; 
the owl who had taken refuge under the stone nimbus of a saint uttered 
a dismal cry and different reptiles awakened from their lethargy by the tem- 
pest, put out their heads from the holes where they slept or crawled among 
the plants and briers that grew at the foot of the altar between the crevices of 
the slabs which formed the pavement of the church. 

All the mysterious noises of the country of solitude and of the night 
came perceptibly to the ear of the pilgrim, who seated on a broken statue 
which had fallen from a tomb, anxiously awaited the moment in which he 
should hear that marvelous melody. 

Some time passed and he heard only the same familiar sounds. 

‘They have deceived me,” he thought, but just at that moment a 
new sound fell upon his ear—a very peculiar noise for such a place, like that 
of a great clock that is just going to strike the hour—the noise of revolving 
wheels, of lengthening chords, of machinery making ready to use its mys- 
terious vitality, and then he heard slowly and distinctly eleven strokes. In 
the ruined church there was no bell, or clock, or tower. 

The vibrations were still perceptible in the air when dossels of gran- 
ite which formed canopies above the sculptures, the marble steps of the 
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altars, the festoons of trefoil on the cornices, the dark buttresses of the 
walls, the pavement, the arches, the stalls of the choir began to be illum- 
inated without a torch or candle or lamp being in sight—everything ap- 
peared to be animated but with that galvanic motion which parodies life— 
instantaneous movement more horrible than the inertia of the corpse which 
moves with its unknown strength. 

Stones united themselves to stones. The broken fragments of the al- 
tar which before were scattered about, rose intact as if they had just re- 
ceived the last touch from the chisel of the artificer, and simultaneously with 
the altar arose the ruined chapels, the broken capitals of the pillars, and the 
crumbling arches which crossing and winding capriciously formed with 
their columns a labyrinth of porphyry. 

As soon as the church was completed a strain was heard which might 
have been taken for the wind, but which was a union of voices distant and 
solemn that seemed to rise from the depths of the earth, little by little 
becoming more distinct. 

The bold pilgrim began to tremble—but his desire to hear the mar- 
velous and obsolete music overcame his fear and leaving the tomb on which 
he had been sitting he leaned over the abyss where the torrent fell upon 
the rocks with frightful and incessant thunderings and beheld what made his 
hair rise. 

Wrapped in their tattered habits, their cowls full of holes under the 
folds of which the dark cavities of the eye contrasted strongly with the 
fleshless jaws and white teeth, he saw the skeletons of those who were thrown 
from the battlements of the church over the precipice, come out of the 
depths of the waters, and grasping the fissures of the rocks with their long 
bony fingers climb by this means to the brink, repeating in a low sepulchral 
voice, but with an expression of heartrending sorrow, the first verse of 
David's psalm. 


“Have mercy upon me O my God.” 


When the monks arrived at the peristyle of the church they arranged 
themselves in two rows and entering the choir knelt down and continued to 
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intone the verses of the psalm. The music that suited their voices was 
the roll of the distant thunder coming nearer as the tempest subsided, it was 
the shrieking of the wind in the hollow of the mountain, it was the monot- 
onous sound of the cataract as it fell over the rocks, the filtering drops of wa- 
ter, the cry of the hidden owl, and the hiss of uneasy serpents. 

All this was in the music, and more, which could neither be expressed or 
conceived; something which seemed like the echo of an organ accompani- 
ment to the awful Hymn of Contrition, with notes and chords as terrible 
as the words. The service proceeded, and the musician, absorbed yet ter- 
rified, believed himself to be outside of the real world in the region of strange 
and fantastic dreams. 

He was suddenly roused from the stupor which seemed to have clogged 
all his mental faculties. His nerves responded to the impulse of a mighty 
emotion, his teeth chattered, he was seized with an irrepressible trembling 
and the chill penetrated to the marrow of his bones. At that instant the 
monks sang. 


‘For behold I was born in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 


At the sound of this verse echoing slowly from arch to arch there 
arose a fearful outcry which seemed like a wail of sorrow from all humanity 
for the knowledge of its sins—a horrible cry gathered from all the lamenta- 
tions of the unfortunate, all the howls of desperation, all the blasphemies of 
the impious, a gigantic concert worthily interpreting the feelings of those 
who are conceived in iniquity and live in sin. 

The musician followed the singing, now deep and in the saddest 
strain, now like the sun’s rays which break through the dark clouds of a 
tempest making one terrible flash of lightning succeed another until by a 
merciful transformation the church was enveloped in a flood of celestial light. 

The bones of the monks were again clothed in flesh and aureoles ot 
light shone about their brows, the roof vanished, and the sky appeared like 
an ocean of flame. 


Angels and archangels and all the heavenly hierarchy accompanied 
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with a hymn of glory this verse which rose to the throne of the Lord like a 
gigantic spiral of precious incense, like the notes of a grand trumpet. 


“Thou hast made me to hear joy and gladness that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice.” 


“At this moment the dazzling brightness blinded the pilgrim, his tem- 
ples throbbed violently, there was a roaring in his ears, he fell senseless to 
the ground and knew nothing more. 


III 


On the following day the peaceful monks of the Abbey to whom the 
lay-brother had related the story of the strange visitor of the previous 
night saw him enter the door pallid and as if beside himself. 

“Did you hear the conclusion of the Miserere?”’ the lay-brother in- 
quired of him with a glance of intelligence at the rest of the company. 

“Yes,” replied the musician. 

‘And how did you like it?” 

“I am going to write it. Give me a shelter in your house,” he said 
to the Abbot ‘an asylum and bread and I will leave you such an immor- 
tal work of art, a Miserere which shall blot out my sin in the sight of 
God and make my memory as well as that of this Abbey eternal.” 

The monks counselled the Abbot to grant his request for they were 
curious to see what he would do. The good Abbot although he really 
believed the musician to be insane, at last consented and the latter imme- 
diately began his work laboring night and day with a feverish anxiety. In 
the midst of his task he would stop and appear to be listening to something 
which he imagined he had heard. His eyes would dilate and he would 
spring from his chair exclaiming ‘Yes! Yes! that is it. There is no doubt 
about it” and continue to write notes in feverish haste which made those 
who observed him secretly wonder much. 

Having written the music for about half the psalm which seemed to be 
all that he had heard upon the mountain, he found it impossible to proceed. 
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He wrote and erased, but all in vain. It was not the music he had heard. 
Sleep forsook him, he lost his appetite, and he died without having com- 
pleted the Miserere which the monks preserve to this day in the archives of 


the Abbey.’ 


When the old man had finished his story, I again examined the an- 
cient manuscript which lay open on a table. 

The last words which he had put to music were “In sin did my moth- 
er conceive me.” 

I would have given worlds to read the music. 

I wonder if he really heard it. 


THE READER © 
By Maxim GorKI 


T was night when I left the house where, among an intimate circle, 
I had read aloud my first printed novel. I had received many com- 
pliments, and, stirred with agreeable emotions, I now walked slowly 
along the deserted street, feeling for the first time in my life to any 
great extent the joy of living. 

It was the month of February; the night was clear, and the cloudless 
sky, woven with a rich tissue of stars, breathed an exhilarating cold upon 
the earth covered with a heavy, vaporous robe of newly fallen snow. The 
branches of the trees which over-hung the walls threw complicated arabes- 
ques of shadow across my path, and spangles of snow upon them sparkled 
glittering and bright in the clear, caressing blue of the moonlight. No liv- 
ing creature was to be seen anywhere, and the crunching of the snow under 
my feet was the only sound that stirred the solemn stillness of that night so 
fixed in my memory. . . ._ I thought to myself: 

‘It is really good to be somebody on earth among one’s fellows!’ And 
my imagination, unstinting of rosy colors, painted my future. 
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‘Yes, that’s a very pretty thing you have written. It is indeed,’ said a 
voice in a thoughtful tone just behind me. 

I started with surprise and turned around. 

A little man dressed in dark clothes joined me and fell into step with 
me; he scanned my face up and down and smiled a penetrating smile. 
Everything about him was sharp, penetrating, his look, his cheek-bones, 
his chin with its ‘imperial,’ his whole little person; its strange, angular sil- 
houette stuck the eyes, so to speak. He walked lightly and noiselessly as if 
he glided on the snow. I had not seen him in the house where I had been 
reading, and naturally his exclamation had astonished me. Whence had he 
come? Who was he? 

‘You heard the reading?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, I have had that pleasure.’ 

He spoke in a tenor voice. His lips were thin; a little black moustache 
did not hide their smile. That smile did not cease and gave me a disagree- 
able sensation, for I felt that it covered some sarcastic insinuation not very 
complimentary to me. But I was in too good a humor to linger long 
over this trait of my companion, and, after passing rapidly before my eyes 
like a shadow, it was soon lost in the serenity of my satisfaction with myself. 
I walked beside him, waiting for what he might say and secretly hoping that 
he would add to the number of agreeable moments I had already enjoyed that 
evening. Man is greedy because fate so seldom smiles upon him in this 
agreeable way. 

‘Is it not good to feel one’s self something out of the ordinary?’ 
demanded my companion. 

I saw no special significance in his question and hastened to agree with 
him. 

‘He! he! he!’ he laughed sarcastically, rubbing together nervously his 
little claw-like hands. 

‘You are something of a joker,’ said I rather dryly, a trifle hurt by his 
laugh. 

‘Yes, I am a joker,’ he affirmed, smiling and nodding his head. ‘And, 
moreover, I am very curious. I always want to know—to know everything— 
it is my constant preoccupation. It is what gives me my courage, my audacity. 
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For instance, just now I should like to know what your success has cost 


you.’ 

I looked at him and answered slowly. 

‘About a month’s work . . ._ perhaps a little more.’ 

‘Aha!’ he rejoined quickly. . . . ‘A little work and then a little 
of the experience of life, which also costs something itself. . . . But 


not too dear, all the same, where for that price you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that at a certain moment some thousands of men live in your 
thought as they read your work. And then one has the hope that perhaps, in 
time, and afteroneisdead— . . . he!he! . . . Forall that one 
would give more than you have given. Is it not so?’ 

He laughed again with that jerky, cutting laugh of his and looked at 
me ironically with his little sharp black eyes. Somewhat hurt, I too looked at 
him, and said coldly: 

‘Pardon me . . . with whom have I the pleasure of speaking?’ 

‘Who am I? You don’t know? Well, then, I shall not tell you who 
Iam. Is it more important in your mind to know the name of a man than 
to know what he has to say to you?’ 

‘Bynomeans. . . . Butall the same, it is very strange.’ ‘ 

He touched—I do not know why—the cuff of my coat, and said, nagh- 
ing softly to himself : 

“Well, let it seem strange. Why should not one sometimes let himself 
go beyond the narrow limits of simple, every-day experience? And, if you 
have no objection, let us talk a littlkk—openly. Imagine that I am a reader— 
some strange reader who is very curious and who would like to know how and 


why a book is written . . . one of your books, for instance. Let us 
talk. What do you say.’ 
‘O, I beg you!’ I said. . . . ‘With pleasure. . . . Such 


meetings and such conversations do not happen every day.’ 

But already I was lying, for the whole affair was becoming unpleasant. 
I was thinking all the while: ‘What does he want? And why should I 
permit this interview in the streets, this controversy, with a man whom I do 
not know ?’ Nevertheless I walked slowly beside him, trying to express on my 
face only an agreeable attention to my companion. I did not succeed very 
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well, I remember. But in spite of all this, I still retained some of my first 
mood of satisfied good-humor and I promised to control myself. 

The moon was shining from behind us, and our shadows lay at our 
feet. United in a single dark spot, they moved before us on the side- 
walk, and as I watched them I felt something growing within me which was 
as dark and intangible as they and which, like them, was before me. My 
companion remained silent for a moment, then spoke in the assured tone of a 
man master of his ideas. 

‘There is nothing in life more important or more strange than the mo- 
tives of human action. . . . Isn’t it so? 

I nodded. 

‘You agree? Then, let us speak openly. Let us not lose this chance 
of speaking frankly, while you are still young.’ 

‘Strange fellow!’ I thought, and, interested by his words, I demanded 
with a slight smile: 

‘But how do youmean? . . . Off-handlikethis. . . . What 
shall we talk about?’ 

‘Why mince matters, when one can get to the point at once?’ he an- 
swered quickly, staring me in the face, and then cried, with all the familiarity 
of an old friend: 

‘Let us talk of the object of literature!’ 

‘As you wish . . . though it is rather late, and it seems to 

ie 
‘Ah? But for you it is not yet late.’ 
I stopped, surprised at these words. He had pronounced them in a 
tone of such serious assurance that they had sounded like an oracle. I stopped 
and was about to question him; but he, taking me by the hand, urged me 
forward, slowly but insistently and said: 

‘Don’t stop, for with me you are on the right road. 

Enough preface! Tell me what is the object of literature. You serve it— 
you ought to know.’ 

My astonishment increased at the expense of my self-possession. What 
did that man wish? Who was he? 

‘Listen,’ I said, ‘promise that all that passes between us’— 
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‘Has its justification, believe me! Nothing in this world happens with- 
out a sufficient raison d’ étre, isn’t it so? Let us go a bit faster 
not forward, but deeper.’ 

Without doubt this eccentric fellow was interesting, but annoying. 
Again I made an impatient movement forward. He followed me and said 
quietly : 

‘I understand you; it is difficult for you just now to give a definition of 
the aim pursued by literature. I shall try to do it for you.’ 

He took a breath, and then looked at me with a smile on his faite 

‘You will no doubt agree with me if I say that the aim of writing 
is to help man to understand himself, to rouse his faith in himself, to develop 
in him an aspiration towards truth, to struggle against the evil that is in 
men, to know how to discover the good that is in them, to wake in their 
souls shame, anger, strength, to use all means that men may become more 
nobly strong and potent, to breath a soul into their lives by informing 
them with the sacred spirit of beauty. That is my definition. It is certainly 
not complete. Complete it by adding all that may heighten the sense of life. 
But tell me—do you agree with me?’ 

“Yes—certainly’—I said. ‘In a general sense, I admit that the aim of 
literature is to ennoble man . . . that is it . . . that is cor- 
rect.’ ‘ 

‘See what a great thing you have devoted yourself to,’ he said with 
great importance, and again he laughed that sarcastic laugh of his. 

‘But why do you tell me all this?” I demanded, pretending not to notice 
his laugh. 

‘What do you think about it. Tell me frankly!’ 

‘To speak frankly,’ I began. 

I sought for some biting word, but leund none. What does it mean 
to speak frankly? The man was not a fool, and he ought to have known 
how narrow are the limits of human frankness and how jealously self-love 
maintains them. As I looked at the face of my companion, I felt deeply 
offended by his smile. There was in it so much irony and sharp contempt 
I began to feel afraid, and that fear urged me to leave him. 

‘Good-bye,’ I said dryly and raised my hat. 
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‘Why?’ he cried softly. 

‘I don’t care for joking when it passes all bounds.’ 

‘Go then. . . . It is your affair, but remember that if you leave 
me now, we shall never meet again!’ 

He emphasized that word ‘never,’ which sounded in my ears like the 
tolling of a funeral-bell. I hate and fear that word. It strikes me always 
heavy and cold, like a hammer and so to speak, destined by fate to crush to 
fragments the hopes of men. That word stopped me. 

‘What do you wish?’ I demanded with pain and rage. 

‘Let us sit down here,’ he said. He took me firmly by the hand and led 
me gently to one side. 

At that moment we were on one of the walks of the public garden, 
under the motionless, snow-covered branches of the acacias and lilacs. Lit 
by the moon, they hung in the air above my head, and it seemed to me that 
these branches, hard and rimed with hoar-frost and ice, penetrated my soul 
and withered my heart. Surprised, disconcerted by this new notion of my 
companion, I looked at him without a word. 

‘He is insane,’ I thought, seeking to give myself courage and explain to 
myself his acts. I do not know how he guessed my thought. 

‘You think I am abnormal? Drop that thought. It is wrong and 
harmful. How often, hidden behind this, we fail to understand a man in- 
dividually because he is more original than we are. With what restraint 
that thought narrows and complicates our pitiful relations with each other!’ 

‘That is true,’ I said with an ever-increasing sense of timidity before 
this man. ‘But, excuse me, I must go. . . . It is already time.’ .. . 

‘Go then!’ he said with a shrug. ‘Go, but remember that you are going 
to destroy yourself.’ He let my hand go, and I left him. 

He remained in the garden, on a sort of ridge covered with a shroud 
of snow and cut into ribbons by the paths that went down to the Volga. 
Before him stretched a wide view of the silent, gloomy plain beyond the 
river. He remained in the garden, sitting on one of the benches and looking 
into the desolate distance; and I walked away through the alley of trees 
but felt that I would not really go. Yet I walked on nevertheless. As I 
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walked, I thought: ‘Ought I to go slowly or quickly to show that man 
who sits there how little he matters to me?’ 

Then all at once he began to whistle a tune familiar to me. I recog- 
nized the foolish yet sad song of the blind man who assumed the réle of 
guide to the blind. ‘Why should he whistle just that tune?’ thought I. Then 
I remembered how, at the moment when I had met this man, I was bound 
up in a circle of strange, exclusive sensations. What had become of that 
mood just now so content, so complacent. It was shrouded in a fog of 
expectation. Something momentous and dreadful seemed about to hap- 
pen, something that would destroy all the pleasure that my success had given 
me, all the dreams and all the hopes it had awakened in my soul. 


‘How can you serve as a guide 
If you do not know the way.’ 


I thought, recalling the words of the song which that man was whistling. 
I turned and looked back. With his elbows on his knees and his head rest- 
ing on the palms of his hands, he was looking at me, whistling, and his little 
black moustaches moved in the moonlight that lit his face. I determined to go 
back, impelled by some sense of fatality. I approached him hastily and 
seated myself beside him. I said, without uneasiness now and with some 
warmth: 

‘See here, let us speak honestly.’ 

‘That is indispensable for men,’ he said with a slight movement of 
the head. 

‘I feel that you have some control over me. Evidently you have 
something to say to me.’ 

‘At last, then, you have found the courage to listen!’ he cried laugh- 
ing; but now his laugh was sweeter, and I fancied that I even detected in 
it something that resembled joy. 

‘Speak, then,’ I said, ‘if you can speak without eccentricity.’ 

‘Ah, very good! But confess that the eccentricity was necessary to 
attract your attention! Now-a-days attention is dull to all that is simple and 
clear as if it were too hard and cold, and as for giving warmth or sweetness 
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to anything, we do not know how—we are ourselves too hard and cold. It 
seems that we would like again to have illusions, beautiful fantasies, dreams 
and novelties, for the life that we have made for ourselves is colorless, 
dull, boresome. That reality which we erstwhile sought to reconstruct has 
crushed or misled us. What is to be done then? Let us try, perhaps 
imagination and fancy will aid man to raise himself for a time above the 
earth and discover again the place he has lost. Is it not so that man is no 
longer sovereign of the earth, but the very slave of life? He has lost his 
primogenital pride and bows before facts—facts which he has created and 
from which he makes deductions and says: “Behold inevitable law!” And 
in his submission to that law, he does not notice that he sets up an obstacle 
against the free creation of life, in his struggle for the right to demolish 
rather than to construct. And now he even ceases to struggle and seeks 
only to adapt himself. Why should he struggle? Where are the ideals 
which lead to heroic action? That is why life passes so poverty-stricken, 
so wearisome. That is why creative genius has lost all force in men. 

Some few seek at random something that will give wings to the 
spirit and re-establish among men some faith in themselves. ; 
Those who lose the way in the search for truth will perish! So be it; there is 
no need to stop them, no need even to pity them—there are so many men! 
What is important is the aspiration, the desire of the soul to find God and to 
learn if in life there are souls eager with the desire to find God. He will be 
with them and vivify them; for He himself is the infinite aspiration towards 
an ideal. Is it not so?’” 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is true.’ 

‘At least you can agree,’ even my questioner with a biting smile. 
Then he remained silent a moment, plunging his gaze into the distance. He 
seemed to me to remain silent too long. I sighed impatiently. Then, with- 
out turning his eyes, which wandered over the distance, he demanded: 

‘What is your God?’ 

Until that question his words had been so soft and caressing that it 
was agreeable to listen to him. Like all thoughtful men, he was a trifle 
sad, but he was close to me, I understood him, and my timidity vanished 
before him. And now all at once he posed the fatal question, which is so dif- 
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ficult for a man of our day to answer, if he is honest with himself. What 
is my God? As if I knew! I hesitated at the question of that man; and 
who in my place would have preserved his presence of mind? As for him, 
he scanned me with his sharp eyes, still smiling and waiting for my ans- 
swer. 

‘You are silent too long for a man who might be able to give me an 
answer. Perhaps you will answer me if I ask you this: “You write, and 
thousands of men read you—now, exactly what is it that you preach? Have 
you ever considered your right to instruct.’ ” 

For the first time in my life I looked with so much attention in my inner 
judgment. Let no one think that I raise or humble myself to attract the 
attention of men—no one asks alms of a beggar. I have discovered in my- 
self a sufficient number of good feelings and desires, enough of what is 
ordinarily called good, but the one harmonious and clear idea unifying all 
these and covering all the manifestations of life, I have not found in my- 
self. There is much hatred in my soul—sometimes covered, sometimes light- 
ing with the flaming fire of indignation; but there is more doubt in my soul 
than anything else. Now and then it so shakes my spirit, so oppresses my 
heart, that for long periods there is devastation within me. Nothing excites 
life, my heart is cold as death, my soul sleeps, and nightmares press upon 
my imagination. And so, blind, dumb, and deaf, I live for long days and 
nights, desiring nothing, understanding nothing, I fancy that I am already 
dead and that it is only by some inexplicable mistake that I am not buried 
inthe earth. The horror of such an existence is increased yet more by know- 
ing the necessity of living. . . . In a word, what is it that I—being 
what I am—can preach? What can I say to men? The same thing that has 
been said already and is continually said and continually finds hearers yet 
leaves no man better? But have I the right to preach these ideas and teach- 
ings, if I, brought up with them, act contrary to their command? If I act 
contrary to them, can I say that the belief in their truth is my sincere con- 
viction, founded in the depths of myself? How shall I answer the man 
sitting beside me? He, tired of waiting for my reply, began to speak again: 

‘I should not have put these questions to you if I had not seen that your 
ambition had not yet had time to destroy your sense of honor— You have 
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the courage to listen tome. . . . I conclude that your self-love is rea- 
sonable, for to strengthen it you do not shun even tortures. In return, I 
shall lighten the weight of your relation with me, and I shall speak to you as 
one blameworthy but not criminal.’ 

‘There was a time when there lived among us great masters of the 
word, keen knowers of life and of the human soul, men sustained by an in- 
domitable aspiration towards perfection, men inspired by a profound faith 
in man. They created works that oblivion will never wither, for on these 
works are impressed eternal truth, and an incorruptible beauty emanates from 
their pages. The images traced in these books are living, for they are 
animated by the force of inspiration, and their examples and principles of 
life will remain immutable through the centuries. In these books there is 
courage and flaming anger, and love sincere and free; there is not one word 
too much in these books. Thence, I know, you might draw nourishment 
for your soul. But perhaps your soul does not absorb such nourishment, for 
your words on truth and love sound false and hypocritical as if you did vio- 
lence to your feelings in speaking. Like the moon, you shine with the light 
of others; your light is sadly dim. It casts many shadows, but lightens 
feebly and warms no one. You are too poor to give to men a really precious 
gift, and what you give you bestow not from the high joy of enriching life 
with the beauty of word and idea but rather to raise the merely contingent 
fact from your own being into the rank of a phenomenon indispensable 
to men. You give in order to get more from life and from men. You are 
too poor to give, you are simply a usurer—you give a grain of experience for 
the interest that is paid you in attention. Your pen-point prods feebly into 
the actual, you turn up the pettinesses of life and in describing the ordinary 
sentiments of ordinary people you may, perhaps, open their eyes to many low 
truths; but can you create for them no matter how small an illusion to 
raise their souls? No! you are convinced that it is useful to stir the ordure 
of every-day without being able to find anything but little sad truths which 
maintain only that man is bad, stupid, dishonest, that he is influenced com- 
pletely and always by a mass of external conditions, that, alone and in him- 
self, he is powerless and pitiable. Perhaps you have already succeeded in 
persuading him of this, for his heart is cold and his intelligence is dull. 
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I believe it! He sees his image in your books; and the books, 
especially if they be written with that assurance which you take for talent, 
hypnotize people to some extent. They look at themselves in the picture, 
and, seeing how bad they are, cannot see the possibility of becoming better. 
Can you show them that possibility? Can you do it when you yourself are 

but I shall have pity on you, for I see that you do not know 
how you might answer me and disculpate yourself. A master, if he is honest, 
should always be an attentive pupil. All of you, you writers of our day, you 
rob man of more than you give him, for you speak only of his faults, you 
see only them. Nevertheless there must exist certain good qualities in man; 
do you yourself possess them? In what respect do you differ from the com- 
mon men by the dozen, dull, ordinary, whom you represent with such dis- 
paraging cruelty, considering yourself a preacher, a scourger of vice for the 
triumph of virtue? Notice that the vices and the virtues are merely mixed 
by your efforts to depict them, as little black threads and white threads, by 
being twisted together become a gray thread, that receives something of 
the original tint of both the others. It is scarcely probable that God has sent 
you upon the earth. He would have chosen stronger ones than you. He 
would have fired their hearts with the ardent flame of love for life, for 
truth, for men; and they would have gleamed in the darkness of our 
existence like torch-bearers of his own power and glory. . . . And 
you—you smoke, like torches at the triumph of Satan, and your smoke 
penetrating the souls of men, poisons them with the poison of self-doubt. 
Say—what can you teach?’ : 

I felt on my cheek the warm breath of this man. I did not look at 
him, fearing his expression. His words fell upon my head like drops of 
fire, and I felt a great suffering. I realized how hard it is to answer simple 
questions. . . . And I did not reply to him. 

‘Thus do I, an assiduous reader of all that you and the like of you 
write, I demand: Why do you write at all? And you write a great deal. 

Do you seek to inspire good feelings into men? You will not do 
it with cold, impotent words; no! not only can you not add to life anything 
new but you give the old in a bungled, ragged shape, distorted from its own 
semblance. In reading you, one learns nothing, one is ashamed of nothing 
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but of you. Always the days of the week, ordinary days, ordinary people, 
ordinary ideas, and ordinary events. When will you speak of the restless, 
eager soul and the need of regenerating that spirit? Where is the call to the 
creation of life, where are the lessons of virile courage, where are the valiant 
words that give wings to the spirit? 

‘You may tell me that life furnishes no other images than those which 
you reproduce. Do not speak thus; for a man who has the good fortune 
to fashion the word, it is a shame, a disgrace, to confess his impotence be- 
fore life and not to be able to raise himself above it. If you remain upon 
the same level as life, if by the power of your imagination you cannot create 
images which do not exist in it but which are necessary to understand it— 
what use is there in your work and how do you justify your rd/e of author? 
Loading people’s memories with a rubbish of photographic stereotypes of 
their life, poor in events, you do not know how to present it in such form 
that the picture will incite in men a vengeful shame and a desire to create 
other forms of existence. Can you quicken the pulse of life? Can you 
breathe energy into it as others have done?’ 

My strange questioner paused a moment while I thought of his words. 

‘And again,’ he continued, ‘can you raise in men laughter that expresses 
the joy of living and purifies the soul? Men have utterly forgotten how 
to laugh heartily. They laugh evilly, they laugh vilely, they laugh often 
through tears, but never does one hear the joyous, sincere laugh, the laugh 
that might split a man’s sides. . . . Understand that your right to 
preach should justify itself in your power to raise in men vital feelings by 
which, as by the blows of a hammer, certain forms of existence should be 
broken and destroyed in order to create others more large in the place of the 
old, narrow forms. Anger, hate, virile courage, shame, disgust, and even 
despair—these are the levers by which one might move the earth. Can you 
make such levers? Can you move them? To have the right to speak to 
men, one must have in his soul vast hatred for their faults or else a vast love 
for them because of their suffering. If these feelings are not in your soul, be 
modest and think much before saying anything.’ 

Day was already breaking, but in my soul the shadows deepened more 
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and more. This man from whom my heart withheld no secrets spoke on. 
Now and then the thought came to me. 

‘But is he a man?” 

Absorbed by what he was saying I could not really consider this 
impression, for again his words buried themselves, like needles in my 
brain. 

‘None the less life grows in breadth and depth, though it grows slowly, 
since you have not the force to hasten its movement. Life grows, and each 
day, men are learning to question. Who will give them answers? It is 
you who should do it—you and the other false prophets. But do you 
understand enough of life to explain it to others, and can you reanimate 
man, depraved by his abomination of life, man, who has lost courage? For 
he has lost courage, his interest in life has submitted, the desire to live nobly 
dries up within him, he wishes to live very simply—like a pig—and you ap- 
prove. He laughs impudently already if some one but pronounces the word 


“Tdeal.” . . . Above life floats an odor of rottenness, of cowardice, of 
servility, choking all hearts; sluggishness binds mind and hand in weaken- 
ing restraint. . . . If only one man, severe and loving, would appear, 


with a heart of flame and a potent brain, capable of embracing all! In the 
stifling murk of shameful silence, his prophetic words would ring like the 
strokes of a bell, and perhaps make tremble the wretched souls of these liv- 
ing dead!’ 

After these words, he remained long silent. I did not look at him. I 
cannot remember whether I felt more fear or more shame. Then I heard 
this question uttered in an indifferent tone: 

‘What have you to say for yourself ?” 

‘Nothing,’ I answered. 

There was again silence. 

‘And how are you going to live now?” 

‘I do not know,’ I replied. 

‘Of what will you write now?’ 

I held my peace. 

‘There is no greater wisdom than silence!’ 

Torturing was the pause between these wend wil the laugh that fol- 
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lowed them. He laughed joyously, as a man who has not had for a long 
time a chance for such easy and agreeable amusement. My heart wept tears 
of blood because of that cursed, cursed laugh. 

‘He! he! he! So it is you who are the master of life—you who 
can be so easily disconcerted? Now I suppose you know who Iam? He! 
he! And each one of you young fellows, born old men, would have the same 
trouble if he had dealings with me. Only he who is clad in an armor of illu- 
sion, of affrontery, of impudence, would not tremble before hé own con- 
science. . . . See how strong you are: one blow, and you fall. Say, 
now, say something in your defence, refute what I have said! Free your 
heart of this shame and pain. If only for an instant, be strong and sure 
of yourself, and I shall take back all I have flung in your face. I will bow 
before you. Show me in your soul something at least by which I may recog- 
nize a master! I need a master, since I am human; I am lost in the darkness 
of life, and I seek an issue towards the light, towards truths, beauty, new 
existence—show me the path! I am human! Hate me, strike me, but 
draw me from the slough of my indifference to life! I wish to be better 
than | am—what shall I do? Teach me!’ 

I thought: Can I satisfy these demands which man, in his right, puts 
to me? Life grows dim, the shadows of doubt envelop even more closely 
the minds of men, and some solution must be found. I know only one thing 
—it is not towards happiness that we should aspire. It is not in happiness 
that one finds the sense of life and self-content; man will never be 
content with it. It must be something beyond that. The sense of life lies 
in beauty and in the force of aspiration towards certain ends, but each 
moment of existence must have its own high end. That was once possible— 
but in the old arrangement of life, where all was restricted and there was 
little freedom for the genius of man. 

He was smiling again now, but silently, with the smile of a man whose 
heart is gnawed by thoughts. 

‘How many men have lived on earth, and yet how few monuments 
have been erected tome. Why is that? But let us dismiss the past—it makes 
one envious! For today there are no such men who, after death, will have 
left any trace upon the earth. Man slumbers . . . and none rouses 
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him. He needs the lash and the flaming caress of love after the blow of the 
lash. Do not be afraid to hurt him; if you love him as you strike, he will 
understand the blow and receive it as deserved. But when he shall feel the 
shame and when the blow stings—give him the caress of fire, and he will 
be reborn. Men are always children, though at times they stupefy us by the 
cruelty of their deeds and the depravity of their thoughts. They need 
always, counsel, care, and love, and that someone should continually provide 
fresh and wholesome nourishment for their souls. . . . Do you know 
how to love men?’ 

‘To love men?’ I demanded in doubt, ‘truly I cannot say whether I love 
men. To be sincere, I do not know. Who can say to himself: Yes, I love 
men! One who scans his own mind will think long of that question before 
daring to say: I love. We all know how far from each of us is our 


neighbor.’ 
‘You have nothing to say. That is well—I understand you—even your 
silence. . . . Iam going.’ 


‘Already,’ I asked gently. For terrifying as he was for me I was yet 
more terrifying to myself. 

‘Yes, Iam going. . . . More than once again I shall seek you. 
Wait!’ 

And he was gone. 

How did he go? I did not even perceive it. He went suddenly and 
without a sound, as shadows vanish. And I—I remained yet longer on the 
bench in the garden, without feeling the outward cold, and without see- 
ing that the sun had now risen and that its rays shone with brilliance upon 
the branches of the trees all covered with ice. It seemed strange to see the 
limpid day and the sunlight, which shined indifferently as usual, and that old 
earth, extended, robed in its shroud of snow, which glistened blindingly 
in the rays of the sun. 








A HINDOO LEGEND 
By HENRIK SIENKIEWICZ 


Translated from the Polish by Aline Delano 


NDLESS fields stretch out on both sides of the limpid river. 

In one spot, both shores gently sloped towards the water 
forming a small, transparent lake, shallow as a ford. White 
and pink lotus blossomed on the mirror-like bosom of its 
surface, and as they sprang through the blue, transparent 

waters, the stems were visible. 

Irridescent butterflies and dragon-flies circled above them, and on 
the land among the palm-trees and above, in the light of the sunbeams, birds 
carolied their silvery songs. 

A vale extended on one side of the river; it was called the Land of 
Life. ‘The opposite side was called the Land of Death. Both were cre- 
ated by the almighty Brahma. He gave the Land of Life to the benevo- 
lent Vishnu, and the Land of Death to the wise Siva, and said to them, 
‘*Rule these lands in accordance with your wishes.” 

And life swarmed and surged in the land where Vishnu ruled. The 
sun rose and set . . . the waters rose and receded . . . night 
followed day 

But presently heavy clouds formed and floated over the sky, forests 
covered the land, and it became a thickly settled human hive, inhabited by 
men and beasts. Then, for the purpose of having these living beings in- 
crease and multiply, the good god created Love, which he commanded to 
be one with Happiness. 

Thereupon Brahma summoned Vishnu and said to him: “You have 
made an ideal land; no greater perfection is possible on earth. Now rest, 
and let these beings you call ‘men’, spin the thread of their own lives with- 
out our interference.” : 

Vishnu obeyed, and henceforth men “egan to act for themselves. 

But now moments of joy that brought happiness became intermingled 
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with moments of grief and sorrow. At last men perceived with wonder 
that Life is not a perpetual delight, and that its thread of which Brahma 
spoke, is spun by two sisters, one of whom smiles as she spins, while the oth- 
er weeps. So they complained to Vishnu. 

“Oh Lord, Life is full of grief . . . Life is cruel” 

He replied, ‘‘Let Love help you.” 

They went away comforted, and Love indeed drowned Sorrow and 
Suffering. The bliss it gave lightened the struggle with Sorrow. But 
Love creates Life, and although the land over which Vishnu ruled was 
great, the forests soon failed to produce sufficient berries, the bees suf- 
ficient honey, and the trees sufficient fruit to feed the people. Then the 
wiser ones felled trees and cultivated fields; they sowed grain and reaped 
the harvests. 

Thus Labor was created, and all took part in it, because Life not only 
depended on it, but became its embodiment. But Labor demands an effort, 
and is followed by Fatigue; and once more the people clamored before 
the throne of Vishnu. 

“Oh Lord,” they pleaded with uplifted hands, ‘“‘we are crushed with 
overwork. . . . ourbonesache. . . . we long for rest; but Life 
forces us to labor.” 

Vishnu replied: 

‘“‘The great Brahma forbids me to care for your lives; but I can create 
something that will lighten them, and give you a rest.” 

And he created Sleep. 

Men greeted the new gift with delight. . . . Cares and sorrows 
were forgotten in Sleep, and waning strength revived. Like a kind mother, 
Sleep dried the tears of Suffering and fanned over the sleepers the mist of 
Forgetfulness. Men glorified Sleep: 

“Be thou blessed, thou art better than reality.” 


One fault they found. Sleep did not last eternally. . . . What 
awaited them on their awakening? New cares and trials and incessant 
labor. . . . This knowlec_e so oppressed them that they appeared 


before the clear eyes of Vishnu the third time. 
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“Oh Lord,” they said, “Thou gavest us a precious gift, yet it is 
imperfect. Make Sleep eternal.” 

Vishnu frowned annoyed by such importunity. He said: 

“That is not in my power. Cross the ford of the river and you will 
find what you seek on the other shore.” 

Obeying him the crowd at once moved towards the small lake and be- 
gan to examine the opposite shore. On the other side of the calm, clear 
and limpid expanse of waters covered with flowers was the Land of 
Death,—-the Land of Siva. 

There—the sun neither rose nor set. There—was neither day nor 
night. The whole was bathed in a purple light. No object cast a shadow. 
The purple light penetrated all. It seemed to be the substance of every- 
thing. Nor was the landscape monotonous; it was varied by vales and 
hills with blossoming trees encircled by clinging vines. Festoons of ivy and 
grapes clung to the rocks; but the rocks and trees and stems of plants were 
in themselves transparent, as though woven of light. The leaves of the ivy 
had the delicate hues of the morning dawn, and the whole was merged into 
sweet unconsciousness, unknown in the Land of Life. Nature rested in a 
melancholy twilight and peaceful Eternal Sleep. There was no motion 
in the translucent air. Flowers did not move, leaves did not sway. 

The noisy throng on the shore was silenced by the sight of those 
other quiet shores bathed in purple light. 

“What stillness! What rest!” whispered the men. ‘Yes, Rest is 
there, Eternal Sleep is there! Let us go in quest of Eternal Sleep,” said 
the anxious ones. 

They entered the waters whose irridescent surface opened before them 
as though to facilitate their progress. Those who still remained, grieved 
by the sudden parting, tried to persuade the others to return, but no man 
turned back. They advanced resolutely, fascinated by the magic sight, and 
the throng that watched them from the shore of the Land of Life per- 
ceived that as they receded, their bodies became lighter and more trans- 
parent. They seemed radiant and blended with the light that filled the 
Land of Death. When they crossed to the opposite shore they sank on 
the ground and fell asleep among the flowers beneath the foliage of the 
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trees and near the cliffs. Their eyes were closed, but their faces expressed 
not only a peaceful rest, but untold bliss, which even Love did not give in 
the Land of Life. 

Seeing this, those who still remained on the shore said: 

“The Land of Siva is better than ours.” 

And one after another they crossed to the opposite shore. Young and 
old, men in the vigor of life, husbands and wives, mothers leading chil- 
dren by the hand, youths and maidens. . . . Thousands crossed the 
narrow ford, until the Land of Life was almost deserted. 

Vishnu who had been ordered to preserve Life became alarmed at the 
consequences of his advice given in a moment of displeasure. He appealed 
to the almighty Brahma. , 

“Help me, Creator,” he said, “according to your will the Land of 
Death is so beautiful, so rich and radiant, that men forsake my land.” 

“‘Has no one remained ?” asked Brahma. 

“Only a youth and a maiden. They love one another with such devo- 
tion that they preferred to renounce eternal rest, which would deprive 
them of earthly bliss.” 

“What then do you ask ?”’ 

“Make the Land of Death less attractive and happy, or even those 
two will depart from me, as soon as the spring of their love passes away.” 

Brahma remained thoughtful. Then he said “No, I will not change 
the Land of Death. Let men cross to the opposite shore; but henceforth 
they shall not cross so easily, and Life will be prolonged.” 

Having said this, he wove out of Darkness a thick, impenetrable cur- 
tain, created two terrible monsters ‘Suffering’ and ‘““Terror’” and ordered 
them to hold this curtain on the borders of the two Lands. 

Since then, Life blossomed once again in the land of Vishnu, and al- 
though the Land of Death remained as radiant and beautiful as before, 
men still fear the sombre curtain of Darkness. 








CLOUDS OF THE SUN 


By IsaABELLA Howe FISKE 


CHARACTERS. 
GERALD LE FEVRE ALYSOUN DE ROUSMANIERE 
PERE ANTOINE Page 
Retainers Attendants. 


IME of a crusade. An old chateau and its neighbor across the 
river; the one high and sunny; the other, low and heavily- 
wooded. ; 

Act 1. Morning and afternoon a month before the 
unveiling. 
Act II. The day after the unveiling. 
Act III. A year later; dusk. 


ACT I. 


Scene i. The sunny garden-court of a chateau with chapel adjoining. 
Morning. 
ALYSOUN throws open the lattice, sings: 


The rose, a-tapping on the wall, 

The robin’s song, the sunshine’s-call, 
Waked me at last, and I came fast, 

To do the bidding of you all. 

Heigho! 

Morning long, and afternoon, 
Lo—your servant, Alysoun! [Laughs.] 


’Tis well that father Antoine is not here. 
He would again reprove me for my mirth. 
As yesterday, a saying,—‘Alysoun’ [imitating, | 
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With such grim voice, 'twas strange I did not quake, 
“You are too like the sunshine on the wall 
Thoughtless a-dance and when the sun is gone 
What of its beams? So have a care, I pray. 
There are such things as storm-clouds and eclipse;” 
I answered him,—within my heart at least, 

For lips say nothing when a priest reproves— 
“‘Nay, let me take my sunshine all I can 





: the You dwell, I think, too much within the gloom. 
vily- Were I to choose the life of priest or saint, 
I'd robe in opal shades, not brown or gray, 
the I'd love the light, nor hide me from the world. 
Sings 


Sun and shadow on the wall 
Write a message unto all; 
Mine, I know,—‘let shadows go, 
ing. Watch the sunbeams as they fall.’ 
Heigho! 
Sunshine, laughter, song, and mirth 
Be the lords of all the earth! 


The bell of the gate sounds. GERALD comes up the walk. A page ad- 
mits him to the garden; ALYSOUN watches. 

Alysoun. Oh! the young artist—who shall blazon fair 
This altar—in our Lady’s festival! 
His well known face a kind of strangeness gains 
From its distinction. Ever ’twas remote— 
As if his very soul were foreign-born. 

Gerald. The master of Rousmaniére is here? 

Page. He went today at sunbreak with his hounds, 
Nor will return until the chase is done. 
I pray that may be soon. My mistress here 
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Brings out her madcap mood when he is gone, 

And vents it all on me, till his return— 

And yet,—to whisper you the truth of it,— 

I would more fain be vexed by her device, 

Than praised by others, be they who they will. 

He bade me yield to you the chapel’s key, [offers a key and 
chain] 

lf so you come to view the altar-wall 

Where soon shall gleam your Virgin, and he said, 

None should disturb you while you worked therein. 


[GERALD takes the key, turns to go, pausing while the Page unlocks and 
opens the chapel door for him.] 


Alys. 


Sings 


[imitatively. } 

There goes another priest-like one, who moves 

With measured tread, as if he took his steps 

From some deep pondered thought, within his breast— 
Oh, so far down!—and, like a priest at mass, 

His footsteps always ‘ave, ave,’ say, 

Now when / go, I feel the earth a-thrill 

Beneath me, and I bound to make accord. 

—Come, I will wake him from his dreaming way! 


Stranger, banish thoughtful fear, 
Let your song be loud and clear. 

Let suns be bright and hearts be light 
In youth-time of the year! 

Heigho! 

Sing your sweetest, Robin, pray, 

By my lattice all the day! 


Ger. [turns and pauses in the chapel doorway looking up at ALYSOUN.] 


Be yours the sunlight, Mistress Alysoun ! 
I know not if it nears you from the skies, 
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Or if it streams from you, so all alight 
Are you with it. Far other is the look 
Of my dim, time-dark walls that scarce admit 
Enough of light to form my Virgin by. 
Yet would I fain choose darkness, lest I snatch 
One sheaf of light from your bright aureole. 
[He bows down and passes into the chapel. ] 
Alys. [suddenly grave, sings | 

* ‘The sun is on the leaf and rose, 

But on the wall the shadow goes, 

And with the night will die the light. 

What heart-throb all its meaning knows? 

Heigho! 

Seldom can a morn be gay 

But shadows fall across its way! [pause.] 
Why should a child like me so dare to mock 
At the great painter? who, young though he is, 
And a near neighbor in the old chateau, 
Is chosen out of many come from far 
To glorify Our Lady’s Day to come 
With some great master-piece of altar-craft. 
’Tis thinking of this thing that makes him grave 
His face,—that might be or of knight or saint,— 
No dullard’s ’tis,—scarce older seems than mine, 
—His grandfather, they say, whose look he has, 
Was chosen page by artist Anne of Fleurs, 
Because his profile showed so nobly pure 
’Gainst the dark velvet of her riding-dress. 
If I were Anne, I’d make him knight, perhaps, 
But never priest; he’s priest too much by half. 
If I were Anne—[stops, blushes—laughs.] 

A truce to ifs 

I have my page that I can chide at will [calls] 
Gaston, this day brings far too little forth. 
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Go find the battledore and shuttlecock 
And in the courtyard we will venture if 
The slow dial’s shadow will not faster move. [He goes—she 
sings. ] 
When spring time has begun, 
Flowers open one by one, 
Though winds are cold their hearts are bold, 
To hasten upward to the sun. 
Heigho! 
Although the early winds are chill, 
Flowers must obey the season’s will. 


Scene ii. The same day, afternoon. 


GERALD at work in his studio. View out of the window of the gray 
wing of his own chateau, and beyond in the distance—Rousmaniere. 


The whole great altar-Virgin mine to do! 

And to present the type,—so says my lord, 

In some wise of the race Rousmanieére. 

Not like to any portrait that is hung 

Upon the castle walls, yet like them all, 

Dark-lashed wide eyes, soft, pale, pure, oval face, 

And lips a-quiver with some restlessness. 

I will obey the order of my lord 

With all an artist’s and a grateful love. 

’Tis a face, too, that one would gladly choose 

A proud face, yet what eyes, long ancestried, 

For love and pity to make full of thought, 

And greatly change into Madonnahood. 

These early summer days are made indeed 

For such a thing,—already well begun. [Draws the easel 
into the light. | 

Summer and sunshine need to enter in 

These hollow chambers, else unfit for work, 
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And for this woman-semblance radiant, 

The only warm thing in the cold gray walls 

Of this old house, where I, last of my race, 

Dwell silently; until now, satisfied; 

But now I know my former loneliness, 

For since this office has become my charge 

What strange experience has befallen me! 

These warm soft opal strokes have seemed to take 

A mystic life, until a human soul 

Looks out from eyes wherein a woman throned 

Is more to me than haloed Virgin’s gaze,— 

Looks out from eyes that clearer, sweeter gaze, 

Than could the Virgin, with her distant dreams, 

And counsels me in woman’s changeful ways, 

Believingly, nor must be grieved at all, 

Imperiously, nor is to be gainsaid. 

And so it comes about that I forget 

The sober tutelage of good Antoine, 

And new-unchained from prisons of old creeds, 

My heritage of youth comes, ’wildered forth 

Into the brilliant world alight without. 

I suddenly have learned the worth of love, 

And startled am becoming wide-aware 

This is a world of breathing human life. 

And I am in this world—I too must love, 

One who is likewise destined unto love. [Addresses the paint- 
ing. | 

Oh! patron-saint of all the art and creed 

I have known heretofore, forgive me now, 

If it be sin thus to have turned from thee, 

—Very Madonna—unto one who is 

But earthly maid—and yet, o’er thee preferred! 

If this be sin, I kneel, confessing it; 

Our lady! pardon, what I needs must do. 
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[Turns to his stand, takes a piece of dark velvet, and carefully re- 
moves the halo. Streaks of ochre appear on the velvet. Draws back.) 


The luminous faint curve is gone, 

And with the halo’s absence and the sign 

Of lines of ochre on the velvet’s pile, 

Vanishes saintship of Madonnahood; 

Comes sanctity of woman in its place, 

And woman needs no aureole. Methinks 

That love is all about her, halowise. 

[ Glances at the velvet—and starts] 

These few thick lines of ochre on the dark 

Have formed the sign of the cross—my deed is right. 
Therefore I seal it with this latest vow 

Of the Lefévres—vow-keepers, one and all: 

This cannot be for the Rousmaniéres 

And I will never wed, nor ever woo 

Until I look upon a face like this. (Pause. | 

Runs there a tremor through my frame and hers? 
Her eyelids quiver, and she bends to me. 


We are betrothed, yet none but we shall know. 
[Reluctantly takes up his brushes]. 


Now short the month is ere Our Lady’s day, 
For me to make a second altarpiece. 

Forgive, Our Lady, if I put less skill 

Into the fair blue of the Virgin’s robe 

Than in the warmer crimson of my love’s 
And since I have preferred this earthly maid 
Before the heavenly mother of us all, 

I must kneel penitent and pardon ask. 


[ Kneels at the open window. His fingers move along his rosary. Si- 
lence while a bird flies against the mullion and falls upon the sill, wounded. | 


Forgive a penitent who asks the boon 
Ere he commits the thing he yet must do. 
As only one who can divinely love, 
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Forgive the sin that comes from human love. 
[Half rises, still kneeling, and takes the bird. | 
Oh! little wounded tenant of the air, 
Thou breathest out thy bruised and tender life 
That I may know the message of the fates. 
Is it so sad that it must bring thee death 
And put an end to all thy rapture-flight 
That echoed down to us who tread the soil? 
Ah! birdling, art thou omen of distress 
To this my vow ?—or can it rather be 
That as a bird my vow shall seek the sun? 
And as a bird my love shall sing to me? 
And I must leave this grim chateau that wounds 
All things that sing and love—and outward fare, 
To distant scenes that love be well fulfilled? 
[ Broods and muses over the bird. Curtain. ] 


ACT Il. 
Scene i. Amonth later. Rousmaniere. The day after the unveiling. 


ALYSOUN at the lattice, sings 
I say men die unfed, 
And that old faiths are dead, 
That all men’s hearts of hope and love are bare; 
And yet has my heart known 
That it is thou alone, 
My love, art false, while other hearts love fair. 


I say the world is kind, 

That hands are never blind 

To needs about them,—yet the stricken know; 
Tis thou hast lit my earth, 

Thou that hast banished dearth, 

And that my singing but outshouts their woe. 
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Now know I what makes shadow, what makes sun. 
Methinks I might be deemed a woman now, 
I, who looked always forward, never back, 
Have learned to sit and think on yesterday. 
What took possession of me, yester-morn 
When kneeling at the great high-altar piece? 
As the dark curtain slowly drew away, 
And the calm, azure Virgin stood unveiled, 
I heard the drawn breath of those kneeling near, 
As from one heart. The soft-robed cardinals, 
Who know the Vatican’s wide halls on halls, 
Bowed as amazed before that steadfast face 
But I who nothing know of far-famed art 
Knew that was not the face that held my soul 
But his, my old-time neighbor’s, seen so oft 
But now first-seen, since seen through eyes of love,— 
Gerald’s, uplifted, whitely far away. 
Beholding things yet higher. So to me 
All the bright robes, the silver flash and swing 
Of burning fragrant censers, were made dim 
Before a brighter, sweeter incense in my heart— 
The love of him. Then came the ritual’s end 
And I awoke, and from the following feast, 
From all the throng, even from Gerald’s self, 
I fled, as soon as might be, over soon 
For courtesy, I fear me, by the look 
Of father Antoine’s—to this favorite seat, 
Where now again today I come to dream, 
Not wishing more yet, but to look across 
Into an olden thing that has grown new— 
To the grim castle that enshrouds my love, 
As gray clouds do the sun.—[Sings ] 

At the sun’s rise 
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The night takes wing 

The birds awake and sing 

The flowers unfold, 

The gray leaps into gold 

—And I have seen the sun’s rise 
Dearest, in thine eyes. 


Scene ii. The day after the unveiling. Noon. 


GERALD discovered at work in his studio. 


Ger. 


The day is past, however long it seemed, 

The day that long I so looked forward to 

As crisis of my hopes, and yet it was 

But as an exile till I could again,— 

The labor of the month at last laid by 

With all its unimpassioned, careful toil,— 

Turn to thee only. What else did I see, 

Through all the ceremonial-laden hours 

As I knelt there, but thee? The bright array, 

And even the golden hair of Alysoun, 

Kneeling in sunlight just across the aisle— 

An inner rare delight paled in that dream 

As stars at sunrise melt into the glow 

And shine no more. [Takes up his brushes and works as he 
muses.| I am alone with thee 

And the unfinished lines can be complete: 

Nor would thou longer wait the final strokes. 

My pencil loves to linger all about 

Thy young warm self, with deep rose-shades. 

With gray-blue shadows falls the drapery 

From your white shoulders; here the soft lines leave 

A ray of light upon your golden hair. 

Oh! they caress you, shall I so caress 

Her of whose beauty this is prototype? 
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And see her smiling, breathing and alive, 
And hold her—thus! 
[Outstretches his arms; falls upon his knees at the foot of the easel. 
The Page is heard without, singing] 

Thou art to me a Summer’s day; 
Thine eyes—its waters still; 
They touch—its flowers along the way; 
Thy thoughts—its heavenward hill; 
Love of my life, pray we descry 
No clouds of ill across our sky! 


Scene ili. A lane near Rousmaniéere. Afternoon. 


FATHER ANTOINE, pacing back and forth. 

Ant. This morning, in the dim confessional, 
That should reveal the mysteries of all hearts, - 
Gerald Le Févre, I know, withheld from me 
Some secret. But by artful questioning. 
I guessed that he has made a hidden vow; 
’Tis like to be some strange and mystic thing, 
Such as his nature; chiefly now, because 
He flames with passion for his masterpiece. 
Too slight a frame is his to kindle so. 
Methinks it burns too brightly to burn long, 
"T were best that he should be a while away, 
And learn of action, now that war’s afoot. 
He must to the crusades. He’d brook such wars 
When other causes would mayhap repel. [muses] 
His face might be of soldier or of priest. 
’Tis hard to tell, it is a lad’s face yet: 
The scale hangs in the balance—soon ’twill sink 
Methinks a tiny weight of love therein 
Would outpoise many a larger-seeming bulk 
With war and crafts and worldly wisdom set. 
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And if he dreams of battles, they are but 
Such as his brush could paint, or such as those 
That hang asway in dim-hued tapestry 
Upon his walls, from childhood studied o’er, 
Without a din or discord, and remote 
As harpers’s paeans sung in sheltered halls. 
And I, a priest, would send him out to strife, 
Winning his heart with thought of Palestine! [Enter GERALD] 
You bade me meet you here, to talk at length 
Of things not fitting the confessional 
And my confessor’s words are always heard 
With will at least to follow their desire 
What would you have of me; 

The world’s in arms. 
Why go you not like others, to the front? 
Leave it to monks like us to paint and pray! 
Listen, and learn why ’tis I shrink from war. 
When I was just turned youth, and pondered tales 
Of brave deeds done in war, I vowed I, too, 
Would ride the foremost to the bloodiest field. 
That year, a band of soldiers in the town 
One night were quartered, and I stole to see 
The soldiers’ courage. But the soldiers’ vice 
Struck on my sight. I would have crept away, 
All my youth’s shame a-quiver at the thing, 
But they made mock of me, and kept me there, 
Struggling in vain, the while carouse went on: 
And the next day marched past, to loud acclaim, 
These very soldiers,—smiled on by bright eyes 
Of high-born ladies! Though I know today 
I wronged the trade to think that such as they 
All soldiers must be; yet, I could not be, 
I think, a soldier. While such things exist, 
—’Tis strange to hear you counsel me to war, 
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Who choose the garb that speaks of peace alone. 

Can it then be that under cassocks hearts 

Beat even so? Why then, let us exchange! 

Wear you my armor! Robe me in your gray! 

Ah! over well I’ve known the front of war 

And called the louder at the foe’s approach [Forgetting him- 
self | 

Down there! Strike! Smite! St. George and Rutherford! 

Give him no quarter! See, he dies! he dies! 

suddenly, crosses himself, murmurs. | 

Forget this moment. “Twill mean heavy stripes 

Self-laid upon my shoulders, days to come. 

There’s that within me penance will not down 

So that it leaps not if the chain be slack 

By one link’s length. *Twere best I left thee now. [He goes 
out with head bent in shame. | 

[watching wonderingly. | 

Some passion then, is very breath of life 

To man, though he be arch-ecclesiast, 

And I had never guessed it—[with fire]—Oh, my love! 
[ pause | 

Yes, he is right. I needs must seek the world, 

If not as soldier, in some other guise, 

If I am faithful to my vision-maid, 

And to the heaven that sent the dream to me. 

I can but seek her out. Yes, I will forth: 

To find somewhere her living counterpart.— 

Awhile I vainly thought that Alysoun 

Might well be such. Hers is a face, indeed— 

Worthy the likeness that yet is not there. 


[Enter ALYSOUN in a reverie. GERALD starts with surprise, and listens 
to her song in bewilderment. | 


I sang a song was new to me, 
And thought it new to all. 
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I taught it to the flower and tree 
And to the shouting waterfall. 
No more was dearth 
Upon the earth, 
And the refrain 
Told o’er again,— 
By the blue sky above 
And by the silent dove 
Was love—was love! 
Gerald. Love on her lips, and all her attitude 
A-quiver with its presence, oh! a miracle. 
Her robe the same soft rose-color, her hair 
The same bright gold, and when she turns her face— 
Will it become the one I dream of, too? 
[ Turns where he can see her face. ALYSOUN sings. ] 
Then as I sung, I sudden knew 
I chose the songs of those long dead, 
And joyed no more that skies were blue, 
For in my heart a whisper said, 
That love and grief 
Are sword and sheath; 
And the same cry I heard 
From man and flower and bird, 
Till when I sang again, 
The song’s refrain 
Was pain—was pain! 
Gerald. There is no likeness! No! But there is love! 
I have loved Alysoun and known it not! 

[Makes a despairing gesture which attracts her attention. She starts 
and faces him. Each reads love in the eyes of the other. GERALD stands 
silent. ALYSOUN comes toward him. GERALD comes forward. He reaches 
out his arms to her, then they fall at his side; he forces himself to be silent. 
She turns.]} 

Gerald. Speak tome, Alysoun! Leave me not so! 
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Alysoun. Maids must be silent till their lovers speak, 
But your still eyes have said their love to me 
Louder than words, and loud, too, my heart-beats 
Accept the challenge. 

Gerald. [passionately | Oh! what have I done! 
Listen, my love, to one who may not speak. 

I have betrothed myself unto a dream, 

A thing impossible. And all the while 

You were so near to me—how strange is fate 
That puts the loves of some beyond their reach, 
And keeps so many blind to happiness 

Within their grasp. And yet all things are less 
To a LeFévre than a once-taken vow. 

Lo! me!—that I should never woo or wed 
Unless it be the maiden-prototype 

Of what my hand has wrought; unware, unwise, 
Upon a canvas in my castle’s hall. 

Ah! love, what way is there from this distress ? 
For thou art not its like—tho’ fairer yet. 

Alysoun. Show it to me, and let me judge myself 

Who knows but I am like it, after all. 

Would it be stranger than that in a day 

I’ve turned from child to woman, that my heart 

Learns to cry. ‘Gerald!’ and shall ever so?— 

Hasten me to it—praying as we go 

That it be made a glass before my face 

Naught is too strange for the Madonna’s power—[ They go. ] 


Scene. Immediately following. 


GERALD and ALYSOUN discovered before the picture. They stand 
apart, silent, despairing. He avoids her gaze. 
Alys. [attempting self-delusion. | 
Look, I am dressed so, see, my hair is such, 
My throat is very like— 
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Gerald. ([despairingly | But— 
Alys. [imploringly] Just a stroke 
Just a few shadows, just a curve of mouth, 
Hers is too firm and straight. Oh why was I 
So careless-hearted? Why not grave as she? [,Piteously] 
I think that I am graver now than she: 
Is there no likeness yet? 
Gerald. No. Can there be? 
She is so marble-like; thou, Alysoun!—[GERALD moves 
nearer her—impetuously. | 
Alysoun. No, no,—go from me; let me, all alone, 
Deaden myself to her tranquillity ! 
Let me not hear you enter when you come, 
And so, you yet may find me like to her. 
Ah! but the while I shall be all alert 
For your return; and then the sweet surprise 
Of you once more will frustrate all my calm, 
And with that all my hope of winning thee. 
There is no way hence; for if my despair 
Should chill me to the gravity I seek, 
Then would despair be but a way to joy, 
And miss its office so. 
Gerald. [dully.] I thought I loved. 
*Twas but a shadow of what now I know, 
As this is but a shadow of thy self. 
—And I have vowed not only not to wed 
But not to woo. So must I to the wars. 
What can I better do than gird the arms 
With whose unuse all men reproach me now? 
Alysoun. Leave me the picture! If I yet may learn 
Some secret way to hollows of the cheek, 
To downcast eyes, unlifted to my love 
And straight set mouth untouched by whispering lips, 
So shall I win me yet thy joy and mine! 
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Gerald. Thus to have dreamed in lethargy, “J love,” 
And then—this wakening to love and thee 
With all its sweet lack and its bitter joy !— 
Hark! how they sing, without, the parting hymn 
Of the Crusaders off for Holy Land! 
Soon shall they sing it for my setting-forth. 
At last I know the thing that I must do. 
aieasd stand apart. The song of retainers is heard without.] 
At the altar-flame, baring thy brow, 
Kneel, with the faith of thy vow. 
On thy lips, O Knight! Thou art plighted now 
To earthly loss. 
In bended row thy followers stand. 
And every white nun, torch in hand, 
Chants thee on to the Holy Land, 
Knight of the Cross! 
Thou art vansman at break of day 
The foe of the Cross to slay; 
Yet stoop to the beggars on thy way, 
Else wealth were dross. 
If never thy pure knighthood fail 
If never thy vision its glory veil. 
Thou ’ll’t kneel to the sight of the Holy Grail, 
Cup of the Cross! 
Gerald. Thou art my Grail!—Thy sacramental love 
Borne by thy soul, so whitely veiled in flesh,— 
I make my first communion! [moves in sudden uncontrol 
toward her, then withdraws; his eyes falling from hers. | 
’Tis forbid 
That I should touch the wine— 
Alysoun. Thou art my Grail 
And I have drunk thy bitter, crimson draught 
But to repeat that outcry, old, divine, 
‘Let the cup pass !’— 
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Gerald. I may not be forsworn. [The retainers enter. ] 
ACT IIL. 


A year later. A room in the chateau Rousmaniere. Twilight. FATHER 
ANTOINE discovered standing before GERALD’S painting. 
Ant. Never before have I beheld this thing, 

For Alysoun has kept it closely veiled, 
Nor thought, I doubt, that it should now be seen. 
Meanwhile have maids and pages told their tales 
That have gone out around the country-side. 
How always when she deems she is alone 
It stands unveiled and is her other self, 
And turns its eyes upon her when she sleeps. 
And Nicolette, when coming noiseless in, 
In uncalled, loving service, has shrunk back 
To see its eyes turn downward, as they should, 
Being so painted, from her mistress’ face. 
What can it be?—I think some mystic key 
To all the hidden cipher of their love 
And his strange vow, yet wrongly unconfessed, 
Less vow of troth, than of celibacy; 
For since his vow they may not hope to wed, 
Nor seek each others presence evermore, 
—(So has she sobbed in the confessional ) — 
Lest he should woo her, and so be forsworn. 
Wherefore it comes to pass, that, her hope gone, 
She daily loosens hold upon a life 
That has transmuted all her love to loss. 
And he has fared to war, in hope to crush 
The fierce wars in his love-besiegéd breast, 
He hopes, perchance, to lose betimes a life 
Made bitter by the very sweets of love. 
—Ah! lovers, young and faithful, knew ye how 
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Ye do but break a yet more binding vow. 

For God your very youth made consecrate 

To loving, chiefly, nay to love alone. 

Leave it to priests to sell their birthright so! 
And coward grow beneath a tonsured cowl. 

Not daring to speak out live coals of truth!— 
Ah God, the secret torment in my heart!—[ pause. ] 
Is every man so other than he seems 

As I, and she? For surely she masks, too. 

For now, they say, she has grown half-distrait. 
The peasant folk all think it past belief 

That, with such riches round her, she should pine. 
Ah, peasant-folk! methinks, were you more wise, 
You had seen why LeFevre had soldier turned. 
And why my lady Alysoun is pale 

And no two reasons, only—one, the same. 


[ ALYSOUN enters, pale and altered; clad in rose-color. | 


Alys. 
Ant. 
Alys. 


Ant. 
Alys. 


Ant. 


Alys. 


Father, why look you first at me and then 

At this white face, and then at me again? 
Never before have I beheld this face. 

Its beauty is your own. 

[faintly] Did you, then, see 

Aught kindred to me there? Say yes, I pray! 
Tis the same face. There’s not a line unlike. 

I thought this morning something told me so. 
Though I had dared not dream it so before. 
Your health returns, I trust; for to your cheek, 
Too pale of late, has color gently come. 

Only this morning is it pale, because 

Three signs of evil came to me unbid. 

This picture half slipped from its hanging-place, 
Its cord of silk moth-eaten in a night; 

I had a thrice-seen dream of Gerald dead, 

He cried out to me—‘Alysoun, at last!’ 
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Then fell back, lifeless. Third, ere I arose, 

A bird flew heavily against the mullioned light, 
And dropped there, stunned. And yet the three were false. 
For, see, this joy comes! I shall find a way 

To haste word to him, and to speed him back. 
‘Your Alysoun is one with her, your dream.’ 

No more long months of loneness and despair 

In which chance mention of his name of names 
Spoke by a stranger sent my heart a-shout 

With ‘Gerald, Gerald!’ till I shrank in fear 

Lest all should hear; and yet the weeks shall seem 
Long months till he return. Were it but now! 


[ They stand looking at each other in alarm for a moment, as they are 
interrupted by a confusion of sounds. The tread of feet is heard without, 
then stops without the door. The Page enters. Standing in the doorway he 
turns to those without, with a gesture of arrest, and in an undertone. | 


Page. 


Alys. 
Page. 


Ant. 
Alys. 
Ant. 


Tarry a moment here, and lay him down. 

It is not wise to come so suddenly 

To the sick chamber of who loves him well. 

Oh, would I had not this to tell to her,— 

How to forwarn her? [advances, kneeling | 
Lady,—mistress dear! 

You ?—you are back?—Alone? What fell to him? 

Even as you bade me, lady, I have done. 

All that I could for all his needs and likes 

Tho’ it was little, for his needs were few 

Until this mortal need, and all his likes 

Were fraught with you till they were likewise needs 

But I could nothing do but sing your songs 

And tell o’er to him all your lightsome ways— 

Ah, little lightsomeness is left them now! 

You do not tell me what has brought you here. 

Speak, lad! Your carefulness but tortures her. 
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[catching sight of the bearers.) 

I understand. Bring him here unto me. [They bring in the un- 
conscious form of GERALD, and withdraw, and she kneels 
beside it. The page and priest talk apart. ]} 


Bearers remain about the threshold and the attendants of ALYSOUN 


press in.] 
Page. 


I kept close to his side. I followed him 

To the fore-front of battle, heard his call, 

‘For God and Alysoun!’ And when he fell, 

I, nearest to him, caught him in my arms, 

Ere he touched earth. We brought him here to her, 
A mortal journey for a wounded man. 

And yet he had not lived so bravely long 

Save for the hope of reaching her once more. 

The stroke that felled him was a sword’s bright flash. 
There came the dark of faintness and of pain 

Till he fell back, and murmured in my ear 

Thus :—‘Stripes of ochre on a velvet ground, 

And a bird flown heavily against a mullioned light,’ 

I know not what he meant.— His soul takes flight 
Even now, methinks, too like that wounded bird. [GERALD 


stirs—sees ALYSOUN. | 


Ger. 


No feature different! The same, the same! 


Now are you like my vow. Now can I woo 
Yet be LeFévre. And we can rightly wed. 


[He faints. ALYSOUN continues kneeling by GERALD as in a trance. 
Once more GERALD revives. | 


Ger. 


Fate is arch-mocker of our high desires. 

The moment that she seems to grant our prayers 
She twice refuses them. I am more far 

From you whose hand I clasp,—across the void,— 
Than when the battle-cry was on my lips, 

Of you who waited, continents away: 
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Death stands between. [FATHER ANTOINE and the page draw 
aside. | 
Alys. [rousing] He stands but to unite 
In either hand he takes a hand of each, 
Reads the old ritual in a better way. 
That has beginning where the other ends. [The attendants 
at FATHER ANTOINE’S signal withdraw. FATHER AN- 
TOINE and the page go out.] 
Ger. Because we missed the power to do it here, 
Perhaps we shall be left much to ourselves, 
Where others congregate. Who fashioned here 
Imperfectly, a something half like thee 
Will yet in Heaven a better painting make, 
That shall your soul more faithfully disclose, 
And watch it till you come. Be not too long.— 
And now I am a drowsy child that begs 
By woman’s voice to be low-sung to sleep. 
While day yet lingers. Oft Rousmaniére 
At vesper-bell was wont to hear your voice. 
So sing once more—of crescent and of star. 
[ALYSOUN, sings—as the song ends, he loses consciousness and her 
head falls upon his arm.] 


Song. 


Thou art the crescent moon, 
And I the star 

Love-led to thee: 

Across the sunset sea; 

Taught of mid-June 

All things that are: 

And, as the hidden bar 

Yearns seaward from the dune, 
I seek the westward sky, 
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Where the low sunsets lie, 
I, hid by light of noon, 
Follow thee far,— 
Thou, the low crescent moon, 
And I its star. 
Re-enter FATHER ANTOINE and the page surpliced bearing candles. 
Ant. [starts back-on seeing GERALD dead. | 
I came to do the office of the Grail 
Unto its knight; but slow is the advance 
Of churchly rites, beside the eager feet 
Of love, that challenges what creeds accept. 
—And love has brought him his last sacrament. 

They stand silent and downcast on the threshold. The flames of the 
candles stir in the draught of the open doorway, and the shadows pass over 
the painting on the easel. The evening star and the thin crescent shine 
in at the mullion. 


ANDALUSIAN LOVE SONGS 
By AMEEN RIHANI 


HE Arabian poets of Andalusia were so many, and their pro- 
ductions so diverse, that any attempt to classify and assign 
places would be a failure. 

In the days of Al-Moutamad Ibn-Abad, better known 

to readers of Washington Irving’s ‘Conquest of Grenada’ as 

Bouabdil, the ringing sword and the sounding rhyme flourished remarkably 

side by side. And while the clash of arms was heard behind the walls of 

the city, Ibn-Abad, himself a poet of no mean ability and lover with no 

mean passion, would sit on his throne to listen to the effusions of the 
legion of bards that constantly darkened the doors of his palace. 

These versifiers of Andalusia are chiefly noted for their mowashahat, 
or songs and ballads. In these they were not hampered by academic rules, 
being free to adopt any form of stanza and rhyme arrangement they pleased; 
and in the absence of rules, the resulting diversity is indeed remarkable. In 
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the mowashahat the Mohammedan Arabian singers sounded the trumpet of 
revolt against the classic kaseedah and the academic rules that govern it. 
Chief among these is the rule, most rigorous and subversive, that the 
rhyme-ending in a kaseedah, regardless of its length, should all be the same. 
Imagine an ode of a hundred or more lines, in which the rhyme-ending of 
every consecutive line is, for example, raha, laha, faha, ramaha, nakaha, 
et cetera. 

The western Arabian poets have broken these fetters, and only obeyed, 
in their constructions, the dictates of their taste and caprice; and these are 
by no means common or freakish. They have had an influence which 
has only been noticed by scholars and historians; they have given rise to 
the variety of forms and structures from which the ballad, the rondeaux, 
the triolets, etc., have been evolved. The Arabians were never skilled in 
baptizing Forms, so to speak. The daughters of their Fancy have always 
been nameless. The Spanish and the French troubadours have caught these 
waifs, adopted them, clothed them with formulas and given them ranks. 

In the preface to a collection of these songs and ballads, published 
recently from original Mss. found in the Vatican Library, it is stated that 
the rhyme was introduced into Europe by the Arabians, and that before 
the conquest of Andalusia by the followers of the Prophet the European 
world of poetry was still shivering in blank verse. The concurring opinions 
of several scholars are quoted to prove this point, and the Spanish Romances, 
together with the Odes of Petrarch are brought in as corroborative evidence. 

In this case then, the French singers borrowed from the Italian; the 
Italian, from the Spanish; the Spanish, from the Arabian; and the Arabian 
—well, from the Arabian singers themselves, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary. 


A LEAVE TAKING. 


I coME to make a little love to you, 
I come to sing a little song and go; 
I bring along my lute from Andalue, 
And leave behind your yester evening’s ‘No.’ 
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I care not what you think and what you say— 
I care not whether you are sad or gay; 
I may be mad, I may be false or true— 
It matters not; ‘tis all a passing show; 
I come to make a little love to you, 
I come to sing a little song and go. 


A sprig of almond blossoms I have brought— 
O see my hands !—the gum I bring thee too; 
On my new cloak? ah yes, ’tis good for naught, 
But I will spoil a hundred cloaks for you. 
Thus then my tribute I now come to pay, 
Ay, and the almond blossoms here shall stay. 
Refuse, accept,—I care not what you do; 
A smile, a frown,—I care not what you show— 
I come to make a little love to you, 
I come to sing a little song and go. 


Lift up the veil; you may not see or hear 
Me when the almond season comes again; 
I’m going away and may be for a year 
Or two, or three, or four ,or five, or ten. 
I swear,—but O how often have I sworn? 
I know that none of us will be forlorn; 
But I have here, O look! a kiss or two 
That will no longer stay with me and so 
I come to make a little love to you, 
I come to sing a little song and go. 


O NOT SO LOUD! 
O noT so loud! 


Not like the bee, 
Not like the sea, 
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But like the cloud; 


Be not avowed 
To noiseful glee; 
Hear thou my plea— 
Kiss not so loud. 


The moonbeams kiss 
The heaving breast 
O’ the dreamy sea 
In silent bliss; 
O do thy best 
And—thus kiss me! 


THEN, WHY NOT WE? 


O ZAINAB, why should we not meet 
Though once a week, or once a moon? 
Must I forever then repeat 
My song—shall I not see thee soon? 
Our souls a hundred times a day 
Meet and embrace and run away; 
This may be sweet; 
But I confess I can not see 
If our souls meet, 
Then, why not we? 





Zainab, how long will this thing last? 
How long will screens in our way stand? 
When wilt thou Zainab, break thy fast— 
When shall I hold in mine thy hand? 
Our dreams a hundred times a night 
Meet and embrace and take to flight; 
This may be sweet; 
But I confess I can not see 
If our dreams meet, 
Then, why not we? 








POPULAR SONGS OF JAPAN 


By YoNrE NoGucui 


OBBY BURNS would hardly be called a poet in Japan. Love 

was supposed to be a plainly vulgar subject for a poet to sing. 

Love? No, I mean ‘Koi’—sexual passion. However, English 

Love and Koi are taught to agree. Japan has no word so large 

in meaning, like ‘Love.’ (Small even the vocabulary?) The 

invasion of English literature for the last twenty years has swept away our 

prejudices considerably. The modern poets begin to indulge in singing of 

Koi. But the older Japanese would think it an imbecility, if not obscenity. 

It would be the cause of blushing for a virgin heart. Koi still remains a for- 
bidden word among the refined elements of Japanese womanhood. 

The uta-yomi (thirty-one syllable poets) had been taking Koi for 
their beloved subject undoubtedly. But their language—the most gra- 
ciously far-fetched language—was nothing but indirection in expression. To 
be direct was regarded as commonplace—little short of vulgarity. 

The hokkushi (seventeen syllable poets) endeavored to combine their 
souls with nature. They were not imaginative creatively,—their imagina- 
tion stopping with the successful personification of natural objects. They 
burned incense to the altars of the Moon and the Flowers. Drama or 
epic was beyond their thoughts. ‘They shrank from anything tragic and 
spirit-stirring. Their meditative bent of mind slowly merged into Buddh- 
ism,—especially that of the Zen sect. Our Japanese history is full of war, 
and stories of the sacrifices of human life. The loyalty of subjects to 
their princes, the tragedy of retainers for their own chief’s sake, not offering 
an appropriate subject for the Shijin (Chinese poets) were advantageously 
used by the writers of a lyrical drama (Gitayu). Every entertainment house 
would fill the evening bill with the recitation of well-known chapters from 
the drama. You will frequently hear a carpenter or some other working 
man droning his favorite phrases from the drama, while his hands are not 
idle. But the popularity of the drama would never surpass that of a 
dodoitsu (one form of Japanese popular songs) which is exclusively devoted 
to Koi. 

(78) 
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There is another form of popular song called ‘Hauta’ however, with 
much more subtility in expression, frequently appearing as only a charming 
string of words. The song hardly corresponds to the simple emotion of 
the common people, like the dodoitsu. The common people have been outside 
of politics and literature for a thousand years. The comfortable climate 
with golden sunshine and blue sky nursed their sensuality to full measure. 
Their taste was not for sublimity. They had nothing to do with the super- 
natural in imagination, which is akin to real poetry. (In fact they are super- 
stitious enough, but they never connect it with song). Their passions are 
direct like a thunder-light, brief like a phantom in air. Now they are 
hyperbolical, full of fancies. Now they are pathetic, full of tears. 

Dodoitsu—the outcry of the heart of the common people—are nat- 
urally ‘Thou and I’ expressed from every shade of passion. It is quite won- 
derful to see how variously love and jealousy could be expressed. ‘Sadness 
of parting’ would be, however, one of the favorite themes, of course. The 
people would sing them year after year. But they would never ask after their 
author’s name. There is no question some of them were written by a 
certain famous person. He omitted to leave his name, however, in order to 
save his own dignity, since the dodoitsu were considered the lowest form 
of expression. Once sung in the gallant quarter of Tokio by some well- 
known geisha, catching the fancy of the people, they would travel over 
mountains and fields. They would be frequently changed by the free-will 
of each person. No one would object. Finally they are everybody’s prop- 
erty. 

The new saké will be ready immediately. A mellow touch is in the 
air. All the laughing country girls will appear in a field to plant the rice- 
sprouts (how they wait for this day!)—the field by the mountain green 
and high, with a river white to the left, by which the buttercups and some 
other nameless flowers wantonly mingle. They will be gayly attired in 
red. Their skirts will be highly tucked up, showing their naked legs 
plenteously. How charming their faces look wound by a tenegui! They 
will make a duet with the singing birds, while planting the naye. 

“Horeta wainato, shibaino yoni, 
Iwareru mononara, ureshikaro!”’ 
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(If I could say freely ‘I love you so,’ as in a play, how glad would be my lit- 
tle heart!) 
“‘Watasha harusame, nushiya nono kusayo. 
Nureru tabigoto, irowo masu.” 
(I am a Spring rain, while you are the grass. The more you will be wet, 
the more your loveliness will grow.) 

When the summer moon is low, and the shadows of a pine forest long 
on the country road, a lad who undoubtedly has left his sweetheart a while 
ago will be seen humming a song. How sweetly he must be feeling with the 
breeze! His heart is slightly wounded by sadness. 

‘Kimini wakarete, matsubara yukeba, 

Matsuno tsuyuyara, namida yara.’ 
(When I come in the forest of pine, after parting from you, there are 
night-dews on the leaves, there are my tears.) 

And presently he will sing: 

*‘Mamani naranuwa, ukiyono tsuneyo. 
Tsukini murakumo, hanani kaze.’ 
(That it doesn’t come as we wish is the way of our floating world. There 
are clusters of clouds against the moon, and the wind for a flower.) 
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THE LARK IN LEGEND AND SONG 
By IpA PRENTICE WHITCOMB 


‘All hail! the sire of song appears, 
The muse’s eldest born; 
The skylark in the dawn of years 
The poet of the morn.’ 


HE legend of the lark is of earliest antiquity, for the matin bird 
that ‘Bears her Maker’s praise on high’ is said to have 
existed before the world, and even before Kronos; and 
seven times daily soaring and warbling at heaven’s gate its 
hymn of joy, prayer and praise became the first offerings to 

God. There is, indeed, no more pleasing picture than “The bird of love 
and light’ proclaiming the advent of a new day, as, “Springing like an arrow 
from its furrows,” it soars away into the clouds. 

In German lore, the lark is said to be under the special protection of 
the Virgin, because it never forgets to say grace, both before and after 
meals. So the ‘pious bird’ teaches a lesson of thankfulness, as well as of 
adoration. It is, moreover, an embodiment of hope, cheerfulness, and 
early rising. 

But alas! the ‘pious lark’ committed one sin, for her nestlings, being 
very hungry, a mother bird carried them one day to the cell of the Holy 
Francis. There the strongest tyrannized over the others, whereupon the 
saint rebuked it as follows, ‘Thou unjust and-insatiable! thou shalt die 
miserably, and the greediest animals shall refuse to eat thee!’ and thus it 
came to pass. 

Opinions differ, however, in regard to the efficacy of eating lark’s 
flesh; for according to another legend, if parents desire their children to 
be God-fearing, the first food given them after birth should be roasted 
lark; it was believed, too, that as a medicine, it would increase the sweet- 
ness of the voice, and in Bohemia the eggs were said to have the same 
effect. 


(81) 
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The morning belongs to the lark and cock, as emphatically as the night 
to the owl and nightingale. 

Our ‘Early Riser’s proverb,,—‘He is up with the lark,’ is put more 
happily by the French, ‘He who is up with the lark, sings like one;’ and 
the Scotch have an emphatic little rhyme, 

‘Larikie, larikie, lee! 

Wha’ll gang up to heaven wi me? 
No the lout that lies in his bed 

No the dool fu that dreeps his head, 
Up in the lift go we, 

Te-hee, te-hee, te-hee, te-hee !’ 

Shakespeare alludes to a curious method of capturing larks, by frighten- 
ing the bird with a red cloth and a small mirror, while the fowler draws 
his net over it; as referring to Wolsey, 

‘Let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap like larks.’ 

But of all birds, this would seem the saddest in captivity, and the 
pathos of it is found in Rodd’s lines, 

‘Poor little feathers forever furled, 
Only a song gone out of the world.’ 

Few imitations of the lark’s note are found. Earlier poets sometimes 
call it a ‘prick song,’ again a silvery ‘leer-a-leer’ or, ‘The lark that tirra-lirra 
chants,’ 

And as the ‘pious bird’ descends, it is sometimes heard to say ‘Adieu, adieu.’ 

Dante writes, 

‘Like to the lark, 

That warbling in the air, expatiates long; 
Then thrilling out her last sweet melody, 
Drops, satiate with the sweetness.’ 

But be the song as it may, to the songster we are indebted for some 
of the most exquisite poetry in English literature, rivalling that dedicated 
to the bird that ‘Sings so divinely in the starlight.’ The poet hears its ‘lithe- 
some, sibilant and unceasing song.’ He sees it with Burroughs, as ‘A crea- 
ture of light and air and motion, the companion of the plowman, the shep- 
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herd and the harvester, whose nest is in the stubble and whose tryst is in the 
clouds, its life affords that kind of contrast which the imagination loves,— 
one moment a plain, pedestrian bird, hardly distinguishable from the ground, 
the next a soaring, untiring songster, revelling in the upper air, challenging 
the eye to follow him, and the ear to separate his notes.’ It 

‘Soars highest from the earth, 

Yet ever leaves the lowest nest.’ 

The Romans glorified it by naming a legion ‘Alauda,’ and it was the 
national bird of ancient Gaul. Michelet says, ‘Espoir, hope, is the old 
device of us Gauls, and so we have adopted for our national bird, the 
humble musician so rich in heart and song.’ 

In the Spring-time of English literature, Chaucer, ‘Poet of the Dawn,’ 
loved to sing of ‘The merry lark, messenger of day,’ who ‘Salueth in hire 
song the morwe gray; and fyry Phebus ryseth up so bright, that all the 
orient laugheth of the light.’ Again his skylark sings before dawn, ‘Altho 
it were not day by houres two, yet sang the larke.’ His poetry naturally 
presents a striking contrast to that of Shelley, the ‘Lark Lyrist’ of a later day, 
and yet, with mirth and cheer, and bubbling music, and courtly environ- 
ment, Chaucer is always ‘Graceful and fresh as the lark.’ 

In Spenser’s ‘Epithalamium,’ that sweetest of marriage songs, “The 
merry lark her matin sings aloft.’ He has also, 

‘A summer’s lark that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day, forth coming from the East.’ 

Shakespeare, wandering as a boy amid the woods of Arden, dedicated 

to ‘the blythesome bird’ some of his exquisite bits of fancy, 
‘When shepherds pipe on oaten straws 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks.’ 

Or that epitome of the dawn, which has given impulse to much of the 
lark music of a later day. 

‘Hark! Hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs, 

On challic’d flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
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To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise, 
Arise, Arise.’ 
Lyly, Queen Elizabeth’s Court dramatist, echoes Shakespeare’s strain, 
‘Who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings.’ 

Herrick, ‘Fresh as Spring, Blythe as Summer,’ dedicated to the lark 
one of his sparkling lyrics: 

‘Godspeed, for I this day, 
Betimes my mattens say; 
Because I doe 

Begin to wooe; 

Sweet singing lark, 

Be thou my clark, 

And know thy when 

To say, Amen.’ 

In striking contrast to Herrick’s poem are the lines of saintly Her- 

bert in his ‘Easter Wings’ at once symbolic of exaltation and humility 
‘With thee 
O let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories; 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me.’ 

These two selections forcibly illustrate the Cavalier and Puritan spirit 
which dominated English literature in the Seventeenth Century, the polite 
and graceful verses of the former, and the quaint religious thoughtfulness 
of the latter. 

Among the most pleasing of the Cavalier writers, is the theologian 
Jeremy Taylor, who, with an imagination somewhat akin to that of The 
Bard of Avon, carried into the pulpit the ornate style of the court. He loved 
to run riot in sweet metaphor, and no where does he more effectively com- 
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bine real truth and graceful fancy than when he compares the flight of a 
lark to the interrupted prayer of a good man: 

‘For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass and soaring 
upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the 
clouds; but the. poor bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending 
more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover by the liberation 
and frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then it made a pros- 
perous flight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, about his ministries 
here below. So is the prayer of a good man: when his affairs have required 
business and his business was matter of discipline, and his discipline was to 
pass upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met with 
the infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, and the instrument 
became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled 
the man; and then his prayer was broken and his thoughts were troubled, 
and his words went up towards a cloud; and his thoughts pulled them back 
again, and made them without intention; and the good man sighs for his 
infirmity, but must be content to lose that prayer, and he must recover it 
when his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the 
brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God, and then it ascends to 
Heaven upon the wings of the Holy Dove, and dwells with God, till it 
returns, like the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of Heaven.’ 

While ‘the Poet among preachers’ was gathering his texts from the 
birds and flowers and other lovely things in his world of Nature, Milton 
was ‘weaving his sweet chaplets of unfading wild flowers in the meadows 
of Horton.’ ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ both belong to that careless, 
happy period; and his Lark blends with the spirit of the former, as surely 
as his Nightingale with the latter. 

‘To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his: watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
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Then to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.’ 

The word ‘startle’ here seems to possess a peculiarly shrill property, 
forming an expressive contrast to the ‘hist along’ of the silence of ‘I] Pen- 
esroso;’ the latter is the very perfection of the picturesque and con- 
templative. 

Walton, like Taylor and Milton, is gifted with unique powers of nat- 
ural description. His lark ‘When she means to rejoice, quits the earth, and 
sings as she ascends higher into the air, and having ended her heavenly 
employment, grows then mute and sad, to think she must descend to the dull 
earth, which she would not touch but for necessity.’ 

In one of Thomson’s numerous bird concerts— 

‘Up springs the lark 

Shrill voiced and loud, the messenger of morn, 

Ere yet the shadows fly he mounted sings, 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations.’ 
While Cowper in possibly the same spirit, would have the lark ‘Soar 
in every ode.’ 

Burns turns up with his plough the ‘Wee modest crimson tipped 
flower’ and weaves into its artless story ‘The bonnie lark, companion meet.’ 
Again he writes: 

*The lav’rock in the morning 
She’ll rise from her nest 
And mount to the air, wi’ the dew upon her breast, 
And wi’ the merry ploughman 
She’ll whistle and sing, 
And at night she’ll return 
To her nest back again.’ 

Burns is ‘the wood-lark among the poets,’ and in connection with him 
we must say a word for that rare singer the modest rival of the nightingale, 
and ‘the seraph of the sylvan choir.’ The wood-lark has unfortunately no 
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legend, and has hardly received poetic recognition, while about the obtrusive 
skylark, ‘Old in the days of Homer,’ so much has been written. But the 
‘wood-lark poet’ out of his own love and sorrow sang with the pathos which 
he only could feel, 

‘Sweet warbling wood-lark 

Thou tell’st o’ never-ending care; 

O’ speechless grief, and dark despair; 

For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 

Or my poor heart is broken!’ 

Hogg, ‘The Ettrick Shepherd,’ with less of pathos, but more of crea- 

tive power, never soared higher than when he sang: 


‘Bird of the wilderness, 

Blythesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud 

Love gives it energy—love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing— 

Where art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven—thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
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Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling place— 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee!’ 


Scott’s lark ‘rains music from the clouds,’ as 
“Invisible in flecked sky 
The lark sends down her minstrelsy.” 


It appears again in the pathetic picture of the old minstrel, when 
‘No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroled light as lark, at morn.’ 

Montgomery using the skylark’s wing as a symbol of happiness, writes 
pleasantly ‘On skylark’s wings my moments fly,’ and very much the same 
thought finds expression in Barry Cornwall’s lines, 

_ ‘When the merry lark doth gild 
With his song the Summer hours.’ 

But who could paint the lark like Shelley? He fled from Society 
to Nature, where he made his own environment, his thoughts soaring away 
to loftiest regions, his lark is a vision of his own creation, ‘floating between 
heaven and earth, in abstraction, dreamland, symbolism’— 


‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher, still, and higher 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
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Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now.’ 


Burroughs describes an enthusiastic American, who went about the 
English fields hunting a lark, with Shelley’s poem in his hand, thinking 
to use it as a guide to the harmonies and intricacies of the song. He did not 
hear the birds, though they were probably singing and soaring about him, 
his ear could not catch the note that Shelley heard. But another Ameri- 
can, no less than the genial Washington Irving was more successful. He 
says, ‘I shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I first saw the 
lark rise almost from beneath my feet, and wing its musical flight up into the 
morning sky.’ At such sights there came to him from all the great English 
poets lines teeming with associations. 

Wordsworth did not, like Shelley, flee from the storm and stress of 
environment; his idyllic strains were, instead, a protest against the artificial 
work of the poets of the preceding age. Day by day as he wandered in 
field and wood, nature revealed to him her secrets and with ‘the faculty 
divine’ he gives us very lovely glimpses of his world. The lark is an 
‘Ethereal Minstrel! Pilgrim of the Sky,’ a 


‘Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.’ 


And in a joyful lyrical outburst he exclaims 


‘Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, lark, is strong; 
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Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Lift, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting place in the sky. 


Joyous as morning, 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And though little troubled with sloth, 


Drunken Lark! thou would’st be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 


Happy, happy lover, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver.’ 


Byron, Rogers, and Coleridge have all a pleasing fancy about the bird 
of morn. Byron says, ‘’Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark,’ and Rogers, 
“The lark was up and at the gate of Heaven, Singing, as sure to enter,’ 
while Coleridge answers the child’s question, ‘Do you ask what the birds 
say ?’ in that simplicity of language and charm of melody which characterize 
some of his shorter pieces, 

‘The lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That he sings, and he sings; and forever sings he— 
I love my Love, and my Love loves me!’ 

It is difficult to make a selection from the literature of the Victorian 
age. The poetic glory of the Georgian period has surely been maintained, 
while running through the later song is a more idyllic strain, with perhaps 
an added sweetness and music showing that the purifying and ennobling 
influences of nature have increased with the waning century. 

To Mackay, “The lark that sings in Heaven’s blue cope,’ seems always 
‘Sprinkling music from the sky.’ 
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Meredith, too, approaches nature alike as the lover and the naturalist, 
and a ‘Clear lark-like trill of gladness’ is very characteristic of his style. He 
can 

‘Revel all the day till the lark mounts at eve, 
With his sweet tirra-lirra, 
} Thrilling delightfully.’ 
Again what lyrical beauty in the description of the bird’s note— 
‘He rises and begins to round, 
He drops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links, without a break, 
} In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake 
A press of hurried notes that run 
So fleet, they scarce are more than one, 
Sweet—silvery, sheer lyrical, 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 
Too animate to need a stress;’ 


' In striking contrast to Meredith’s cheerful natural song is Watson’s 
fervid strain in its dignified classical setting: 


“Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, sweet ;— 
} The virginal, untroubled sky, 

And this vexed region at my feet,— 
Alas, but one have I. 


No loftiest bard of mightiest mind, 
Can ever chant a note so pure, 
Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure. 


Thy spirit knows nor bonds nor bars; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang; 
Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 
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Sing, as thou drinkest of heaven thy fill, 
All hope, all wonder, all desire— 
Creation’s ancient canticle 

To which the worlds conspire ! 


Although Christina Rosetti’s skylark shows an originality of conception 
that makes it unique and charming, yet there is a mingled tone of melancholy 
and aspiration, something akin to that of Watson’s pervading the rhythmic 
cadence of its music; she certainly shows a consummate skill, in blending two 
moods of poetry: 


‘Joyous as the morning, 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest. 
Happy, happy lover, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both! 

Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven 

Through prickly moors or dusty ways must wind; 
But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 

As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I, with my fate contented will plod on, 

And hope for higher rapture, when life’s day is done.’ 


Sweet Jean Ingelow, too, has her message from the lark ‘Thanking the 
Lord for a life so sweet.’ Stedman says of her ‘As the voice of Mrs. 
‘Browning grew silent, the songs of Miss Ingelow began, and had instant and 
merited popularity. They sprang up suddenly and tunefully as skylarks 
from the daisy-spangled, hawthorn-bordered meadows of old England, with 
a blitheness long unknown, and in their idyllic under flights moved with 
the tenderest currents of human life.’ 

Kingsley’s lyrics will live as long as the language; we recall his grace- 
ful lines to his niece. 
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‘My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, if you will, one quiet hint I'll leave you, 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that sad forever, 
One grand, sweet song.’ 


His love of nature lent coloring and inspiration always to his wood 
pictures. Another lark song of his is very characteristic: 


‘The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 

And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 

And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 

Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snowyard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 

And my baby in his cradle in the churchyard 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me.’ 


In Browning’s beautiful drama, ‘Pippa Passes’, with its marvellous sun- 
rise, the little silk winder at the close of her birthday, her ‘twelve hours 
treasure’, thus apostrophises the lark: 


‘Oh, Lark, be day’s apostle 

To mavis, merle and throstle, 
Bid them their betters jostle 
From day and its delights!’ 


But Shelley and Browning, with, perhaps, greater creative power, can- 
not rival Tennyson in bird music. The latter expresses his exquisite senti- 
ment with the sweetness of a lyric singer; and when the beauty of the Spring 
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makes glad the heart of man, it is Tennyson that voices the praises of the 
birds. 
‘The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, the ground.’ 
And again 
‘Now sings the woodland loud and long, 
And distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song!’ 

And what a beautiful illustration of faith: 

‘Faith spies the summer through the winter bird, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg.’ 
And, in ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ 

‘Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming through the lane, 

And singing clearer than the crested bird 

That claps his wings at dawn.’ 

But the nineteenth century poet has sung his last lark song. New 
glories may await the twentieth century bird, that from the age of Chaucer 
to that of Tennyson, has, as ‘the bird of light,’ ‘the merry lark,’ ‘the soaring 
lark,’ sang at Heaven’s Gate ‘her glad Hosannas.’ 

Perhaps the American poet will join in the future song, and immortalize 
the little Western bird, that has, as yet, inspired no ‘lark-winged muse.’ But 
we know that the lark and the nightingale for so many centuries the 
melodists of the old world, will continue to be embalmed in old-world 
poetry. 

















THE JOY-ELEMENT OF BROWNING 


By Mary PHELPS 


ROWNING stands pre-eminently and distinctively as the Poet 
of Joy. Inthe whole range of literature, there is no man who 
has given the world so strong, so pure, so constant a message of 
good cheer. 

There is a host of bards and prophets who rise to 
sublime exaltation but they likewise sink to despairing depths. The cries 
of David have been sent up from poetic lips in every century since he uttered 
his cry of divine rapture: ‘O, give thanks unto the Lord: for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever;’ with his cry of desolation, ‘O, God, 
why hast thou cast us off forever.’ 

It is in our own century that a seer and singer has arisen with healing 
in his wings, and a glad song of ‘Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I 
say, rejoice.’ 

That this deep abiding joy-element is unique and peculiar to our poet, 
we have but to turn to the other poets of the century to recognize. Com- 
pare him in this respect with that illustrious group of early Nineteenth 
Century poets,—Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and with 
his more distinct contemporary, Tennyson. The despair of Byron is too 
pronounced to need any direct references, as proof. It pervaded his work, 
for it was a direct emanation of his nature. Coleridge has given us an 
‘Ode to Dejection;’ Keats, an ‘Ode on Melancholy.’ Shelley has wailed over 
the world’s wrong with unremitting voice. Wordsworth sustained an 
equably cheerful temper, but apart from the world of men. It is doubtful 
whether he could have done so had he mingled more in active life and been 
more constantly reminded of men’s misery. Nature was to him the Healer, 
the Restorer, and he rarely wandered far from her. When he does look 
away from his own mountains and lakes, and views the seething, struggling 
mass of humanity, he is despondent and bewails thus :— 


‘I find nothing great: 
Nothing is left which I can venerate; 


(95) 
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So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of Providence; such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things.’ 


But the deepest, most long-drawn out wail of the century is ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ It is a monody of despair over the death of a friend. Sorrow is 
courted and melancholy cherished :— 


‘O sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife 
My bosom friend and half of life: 
As I confess it needs must be.’ 


Such expressions were not possible to Robert Browning. They were 
foreign to his nature as well as to the principle of his life. 

Both through heredity and early environment, he was fortunate. 
His mother, as he says of her, was a ‘divine woman.’ She possessed Scotch 
seriousness with deep artistic feeling. His father was a bibliophile, and a 
great reader. We cannot know how much the poet’s love of music and 
poetry were developed through the songs of Anacreon with which his 
father soothed him, and the weird Gaelic melodies which his mother sang 
in the twilight time. We do know that his artistic instincts were not 
repressed. The boy grew in an atmosphere of love and freedom. His 
father having been deprived of the exercise of individual choice in his own 
youth, determined to give it to his child. We owe him much gratitude that 
he wisely allowed his son to follow his own bent. 

The education of the boy Browning left him largely untrammeled by 
the traditions of the schools, and bold and free in the expression of his own 
nature. He grew like the oak in the open field, taking deep root in the soil 
of the Eternal, from which he could not be shaken by any wind of adversity 
or struggle of the life-elements. 

It is essential that we dwell upon the man Browning ere we can hope 
to appreciate his work, which was wholly an emanation of the man’s self. 
We find not one line which impresses us as being an excrescence. He sang 
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because he must sing or be untrue to his nature. His song was inspiring, 
joy-producing, because his own being was filled with joy and inspiration. 
In studying the character of joy in Browning’s work, we must acknowl- 
edge that both Nature and Fortune were lavish in their gifts to him. While 
he possessed a rich emotional and esthetic nature, it was nicely balanced by a 
clear-sighted, logical mind. He had, too, abounding vitality, which gave 
him a normal, healthful outlook upon life. He was full of virility and 
vigor, with none of the dreamy melancholy which is so marked a quality 
in many artists. Like Chaucer, he looked upon life with genial eyes, but 
unlike our Canterbury Pilgrim, did not close them to the dark side of life. 
It was certainly not ignorance of men and their conditions that caused the 
tone of his voice to retain its clear, clarion-like, joyous character. He knew 
sorrow, both personally and through his powerful sympathetic imagination. 


‘The creation travails, groans— 
Contrive your music from its moans,’ 


he says in ‘Easter-Day.’ How admirably he has succeeded, we must ac- 
knowledge. 

We may, therefore, accept his words as a revelation of a marvelous 
insight into the mysteries of the world divine, without himself, but also an 
unrolling of the scroll of his own inner life. As one of his disciples has said, 
‘The man was in all he wrote.’ His reference to the Troubadour Knight was 
no less true of himself :— 


‘While from true works (to wit 
Sordello’s dream-performances that will 
Never be more than dreamed) escapes there still 
Some proof, the singer’s proper life was ’neath 
The life his song exhibits, this a sheath 
To that; a passion and a knowledge far 
Transcending these, majestic as they are, 
Smouldered; his lay was but an episode 
In the bard’s life.’— 
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His was a nature of strongest intensity. One of his biographers says 
of him, that during his youth and early manhood ‘he was possessed of unrest- 
ing activity and fiery temper, a joyous artless confidence in himself, easily 
depressed but quickly reasserting itself.’ It is the young poet himself, full 
of tumultuous life and fierce energy who speaks in ‘Pauline :’— 


‘I am made up of an intensest life; 
Of a most clear idea of consciousness 


Of self.’ 


But mankind, its cares, hopes, fears, its woes and joys soon absorb him. 
He makes Paracelsus say :— 


‘What oppressive joy was mine 
When life grew plain and I first viewed the thronged, 
The everlasting concourse of mankind.’ 


That he is to be a divine messenger of the final triumph of Good- over 
Ill, he gains a satisfying assurance. ‘Yes, it was in me: I was born for it.’— 
He feels the oil of consecration poured upon his head. and as our royal 
prophet could utter:— ‘I am singled out by God. No sin must touch me.’ 

We often hear it said ‘Man spends his life learning to live.’ Browning 
seems to have always lived and never to have served an apprenticeship to 
life. He was endowed with a nature that as though by instinct knew life, 
“What battles to wage next; what weapons to endue,’ and immediately 
upon reaching manhood was ready to meet life full-armed. 

Thus with abundant faith in his God-given power, he begins the deliver- 
ing of his ‘burden,’ which sounds forth through a lifetime. It was a burden 
fraught with life, not death; joy, nor despair; hope, not fear. 

What was Browning’s conception of joy as a part of our vital and 
spiritual life? It was no rapturous intoxication of delight, which was fol- 
lowed, as a natural reaction, by the melancholy of despair. It was with him 
a permanent element,—in no wise an ephemeral one occasioned only by 
chance incidents in life. He was superior to passing pleasures, although he 
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eagerly embraced all occasions which could conduce to his pleasure or that 
of others. His soul was nicely attuned to music at all times and needed not to 
wait for the fickle winds to set its chords vibrating. His own soul was indeed 
both instrument and musician. 

He is never carried into ethereal regions where he may forget the 
‘earthly coil.’ The great glory and significance of his joy is realized when 
we recognize that he was a walker upon the earth with his fellow men, not a 
‘Sun-Treader,’ as he terms Shelley. He loved the earth and never sighed 
that fleshly trammels might be cast off— 


‘Give firmer arm and fleeter foot 
I'll thank you; but to no mad wings transmute 
These limbs of mine—our greensward was so soft.’ 


He knew men as no poet since Shakespeare knew them in their 
entirety, and recognized the varied phases of a soul’s experience. “The 
jubilant element, the susceptibility of deep, strong joy,’ says Sylvester Judd, 
‘is _a primitive and an eternal condition of our nature.’ This very. well 
expresses Browning’s idea. Being ever constant with us as a part of our 
birthright, why then is not the heart of humanity sending out a continual 
song of joy, we may ask? 

There can be no symphony of sweet sounds unless the instruments are 
in harmony. Not only must the violin be attuned, but the other instruments 
with it. So it is with the human soul. The symphony of Creation can 
produce perfect music only when each instrument will give us a ‘concord 
of sweet sounds’ both alone and in unison. All things are wedded into an 
indissoluble union,—the Creator. with the created. ‘All are parts of one 
stupendous whole whose body Nature is, and God, the soul.’ The fibres 
of each man’s nature stretch out to connect themselves with the nature of 
his fellow man, and upward and onward to his God. The animals and 
plants, nay, all things, belong to this perfected sphere, Life. We cannot 
separate ourselves from any of the parts without injury to ourselves and the 
rest of the organism. Such was Browning’s conception of life. As long as 
there is variance within himself,—an egoistic shutting up of self, the soul. is 
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disturbed and without peace. A cutting of one member from another means 
pain and injury to both because the whole organism is affected. 

The essential life-principle of co-ordination was learned by Brown- 
ing early in his life, and he had not to go through the anguish of soul which 
has been so often experienced by the poets through its violation. 


‘But all is changed the moment you descry 
Mankind as half yourself :—then, fancy’s trade 
Ends once and always: how may half evade 
The other half? Men are found half of you.’ 


The hedonist’s theory of pleasure as being the well-spring of our life, 
the propelling power of action, we can nowhere find in Browning’s phil- 
osophy. Joy accompanied action, but there was a higher force to impel us 
toact. The altruistic view was to him the only true conception of life. Love 
was to him the Greatest Thing in the World; Love, which binds humanity 
together, which seeks to destroy evil and pain, not primarily because of the 
joy which accrues to him but because of the joy which may thus come to 
the whole. He loved men and recognized his need of them. With Sordello 
he found,— 


‘That a soul, whate’er its might, 
Is insufficient to its own delight.’ 


And again referring to men 


‘Which now he must impress 

With his own will, effect a happiness 

By theirs,—supply a body to his soul 
Thence, and become eventually whole 

With them as he had hoped to be without.’ 


He would not exchange his labor for the repose of luxury and ease. Not, 
however, because it is a less happy state, but because it is a state too happy 
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foraa soul once pierced by the sorrows of humanity, to quote the words of 
James Martineau. 

Stoicism was as opposed to Browning’s theory of life as was Hedonism. 
Virtue was exalted but not through the crushing out of natural instincts. 
Courage and endurance he extolled, but their counterparts he also recognized. 
Not a deadening of the sensibilty to joy and pain, but a recognition of divine 
use to which they may be put was an emphasized principle. 

Neither does Asceticism find a place in his philosophy of life. Life 
meant to Browning not exclusion from the world, but living in it; not a 
crucifixion of the body, but a glorification of it. The physical he would have 
us care for and nourish that strength may accrue for the Master’s work. | 

He tells us most distinctly in one of ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’ his conception 
of the material and physical gifts. They are God-given and should be used 
for our own strength. The parable runs thus: A merchant owned two 
camels, ‘beasts of price and promise,’ who a few days before a promised 
journey fell to meditating over their provender. . The first concludes that 
he will forego eating the choice grass, purslane,’ and tupines’in-his manger, 
thereby saving his master money, -and. receiving in retura praise. The other 
gave thanks for what was given, recognized that food meaat strength ‘to 
surmount sands and simoons’ and ‘left not a sprig unchewed.’ The sequel 
may be fancied; ‘the too-abstemious brute midway broke down,’ while the 
wisely ‘thankful’ let down his burden in the market-place, no damage to 
a single pack. Ferishtah then maintains that we should accept the earthly 
joys thus gained and go forth dispensing joy. 


‘So, with thy squeamish scruples. What imports 
Fasting or feasting? Do thy day’s work. Dare 
Refuse no help thereto, since help refused 

Is hindrance sought and found.’ 


The modern evolutionary belief in the efficacy of joy and the paralyz- 
ing effect of pain, he could not wholly accept. To him, ‘When pain ends, 
gain ends too.‘ He could have accepted the scientific dictum of Herbert 
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Spencer, ‘Every pleasure increases utility’ but scarcely its companion state- 
ment, ‘Every pain decreases utility.’ 

One of the first problems which he attacked and solved was the seem- 
ing opposition in the world of Good and Evil, Joy and Sorrow. These 
he harmonizes. They were to him natural counterparts of man’s nature. 
Knowledge, Doubt, Hope, Fear; Good, Evil; Joy, Sorrow, are heaven- 
born twins. We must accept the dark-browed, sad-eyed sisters, if we would 
also have as our guests the fair-haired, glad-eyed ones, for they go about 
the world hand in hand. 

In ‘Mihrab Shah’ of ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ he raises the question :— 


‘Suppose a world 

Purged of all pain, with fit inhabitant 
Man, pure of evil in thought, word and deed, 
Were it not well?’ 


The Dervisn answers':— 
‘Put pain from out the world, 
What room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man?’ 


Sorrow and pain are needful to man’s development. “Take them away 
and what is man worth?’ All dispensations come as gifts. 


“While when the scene of life shall shift 
And the gay heart be taught to ache 

As sorrows and privations take 

The place of joy,—the thing that seems 
Mere misery under human schemes 
Becomes regarded by the light 

Of love, as very near or quite 

As good a gift as joy before.’ 
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Hear Rabbi Ben Ezra:— 


‘Poor vaunt of life indeed were 

Man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek, and find, and feast. 
Such feasting ended,—then 

As sure an end to men. 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets 

Doubt the maw-crammed beast ?” 


With all Browning’s recognition of the sin, sorrow and misery of life, 
without which his optimism would have had no more significance than the 
delight of an unknowing child, he does not dwell upon it. In his wonder- 
ful picture gallery the high lights are more pronounced than the shadows. 
If he paints the hideousness of a soul distorted by sin in a Guido, he throws 
yet more vividly upon the canvas the beauty of soul of a Caponsacchi and a 
Pompilia. A Pippa he makes stand forth, while Sebald and Ottima are 
in the background of shadow. His was a positive nature. He had little to 
do with negatives. Evil was to him ‘Silence implying Sound’. His creed 
taught him to ‘Shut out fear with all the strength of hope’ and find the 
‘bright side of sorrow’. 


‘Reap joy where sorrow was intended grow; 
Of wrong make right, and turn ill good below’. 


Joy was with Browning an essential concomitant of all things, a uni- 
versal element which exists both in the Creator and the created. 

There is nowhere a finer description of the evolution of the Earth- 
life than in ‘Paracelsus’. It is a rugged and grand creation-song in which the 
joy of God is the refrain :— 


‘How God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
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Proceeds; in whom is life for evermore, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 

Includes; where dwells enjoyment there is he: 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 

A happiness in store afar, a sphere 

Of distant glory in full view; thus climbs 
Pleasure its heights forever and forever. 

The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face; 

The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask— 
God joys therein. The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 

Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes on flame— 

God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride. 
Then all is still; earth is a wintry clod: 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 

Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 

The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 
Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln with blooms 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air, 

The shining dorrs are busy, beetles run 

Along the furrows, ants make their ado; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 

Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing-gulls 

Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets; savage creatures seek 
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Their loves in wood and plain—and God renews 
His ancient rapture.’ 


Man’s spiritual life, his union with God, must manifest itself not by 
long-faced piety but the spontaneity of abounding life. ‘Where there is 
life of the spirit, there is joy.’ 

Balaustion says :— 


‘I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at Sorrow; drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all.’ 


So essential does he consider joy to be in the life of the poet that he 
would use it as a criterion by which to judge the poet’s superiority over his 
fellows. The poet must possess it else his message lacks the heaith-giving, 
inspirational quality and fails of its highest effect. 


‘Dear, shall I tell you? There’s a simple test 
Would serve, when people take on them to weigh 
The worth of poets, ‘‘Who was better, best, 
This, that, the other bard?” (bards none gainsay 
As good, observed! no matter for the rest) 
“What quality preponderating may 
Turn the scale as it trembles?” End the strife 
By asking ‘Which one led a happy life?” 


‘If one did, over his antagonist 
That yelled or shrieked or sobbed or wept or wailed 
Or simply had the dumps,—dispute who list,— 
I count him victor. Where his fellow failed, 
Mastered by his own means of might,—acquist 
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Of necessary sorrows,—he prevailed, 
A strong since joyous man who stood distinct 
Above slave-sorrows to his chariot linked.’ 


Nothing which-life gives was unworthy of becoming a source of joy. 
As George Meredith has so well expressed it, “The universe is to him 
one immense organ that rolls from devils to angels. The discords that 
he hears are the discords of single notes and can be harmony when the notes 
properly fit.’ 

He himself has told us the significance of the world-existence :— 


‘What’s life to me? 
Where’er I look is fire, where’er [ listen, 
Music, and where I tend, bliss evermore.’ 


Man may extract joy from every flower. Nothing in the universe was 
to Browning uncapable of dispensing Life and Joy. He expresses well his 
attitude as an artist when he speaks in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ of 


‘The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all!’ 


and a few lines further on 
‘This world’s no blot for us 


Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good; 
To find the meaning is my meat and drink.’ 


The physical pleasures were never scorned by him. The body may 
conduce to help the soul and a time may come in our development when 
‘Nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh helps soul.’ How David’s Life- 
song in ‘Saul’ thrills us with a sense of throbbing, pulsating nature; 
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‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

All the heart, and the soul, and the senses forever in joy.’ 


The physical activity with abounding life, and the vivacious contempt 
of obstacles and pure triumph of energy, he expresses in many of his poems. 
The rhythmical movement of a horse he was peculiarly successful in sug- 
gesting. We find ourselves instinctively moving as the verse moves in the 
poem ‘Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr,’ whose refrain is said to be the 
shape of a horse’s back: ‘As I ride; as I ride.’ “The Ride from Ghent 
to Aix’ carries us along with the man and his noble horse until we are 
exhilarated and then wearied. It could be truly remarked of this poem, as 
he said of Sordello’s ‘Song,’ ‘The lay could barely keep pace with the action 
visibly rushing past.’ How perfectly he expresses the movement of a boat 
on the ocean in the ‘Song’ of Paracelsus, beginning 


‘Over the sea our galleys went 

With cleaving prows in order brave 

To a speeding wind and a bounding wave— 
A gallant armament.’ 


Browning’s joy in no small measure was derived from Art, and from 
Nature as her inspirer. He had the keen perceptive ability whereby noth- 
ing seemed to escape his artistic eye. He loved nature and gaind inspiration 
from her as is indicated particularly in ‘Pauline’ and ‘Sordello.’ Listen to his 
description of a sunset in ‘Sordello:’— 
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‘That autumn eve was stilled: 

A last remains of sunset dimly burned 

O’er the far forest, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 

In one long flare of crimson: as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black.’ 


Who has given us in a few lines a more expressive Spring Song than 
Browning in ‘Home Thoughts from Abroad’ with its inimitable sugges- 
tion of the bird’s song? 


‘That’s the wise thrush: He sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.’ 


The flowers at his feet were full of meaning; the ‘pansies with their 
eyes that laugh, and violets with their eyes that dream.’ 

Art, music, painting and sculpture, were a source of boundless pleas- 
ure to our poet. They had a recreative and inspiriting effect upon 
him. His poems, ‘Old Picture in Florence,’ ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ 
‘Fra Lippo,’ ‘Abt Vogler,’ and others, reveal his penetrating insight into 
the principles of Poetry’s Sister-Arts and his appreciation of them. 

With Browning’s intense and deep love of art in all its forms, he had 
in him nothing of the zsthete, the virtuoso. ‘Art for art’s sake’ meant 
nothing to him, as neither did knowing for knowing’s sake. Both knowl- 
edge and art were mediums, instruments used by men for the good of 
men, art being the ‘one way of telling truth.’ 

Browning was blest with a keen sense of humor. It slips out in many 
an unexpected place, and is always of a subtle nature. One poem which is 
wholly humorous both in situation and treatment is one of his ‘Garden 
Fancies, —‘Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis.’ It is brimful of mirth. We in 
fancy are lying out on the grass, while he reads his jolly chapter of Rabelais. 
We are with him as he recovers the pedantic volume from the plum-tree 
crevice into which he had dropped his ‘friend,’ and we are moved to laughter 
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by the discourse which is addressed to this same volume now warped and 
blistered. The torture to which he has subjected the volume he compares 
to that which might have been expressed 


‘If you had carried sour John Knox 

To the play-house at Paris, Vienna or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front-row box 

And danced off the ballet with trousers and tunic.’ 


Joy to Browning meant action, progress, work. ‘Progress is man’s 
distinctive mark’ he says in ‘The Death in the Desert.’ 

Browning’s greatest service to men lies in the inspiring quality of his 
work by which we must be lifted to higher levels of life. 

There is always among men a tension upward and a gravitation down- 
ward. A few men are able to lift humanity above the common level, by 
holding before men an ideal to be gained beyond the present and actual 
attainment yet potential in them. It is unmoral for a man simply to keep 
abreast with his neighbor if he sees the possibility of progressing and gain- 
ing an advance-position in the onward march. Life meant imperfection 
for ‘What’s come to perfection perishes.’ 

Referring to Sordello, he says :— 


‘His time of action for, against or with 

Our world (I labor to extract the pith 

Of this his problem) grew, that even-tide, 
Gigantic with its power of joy, beside 

The world’s eternity of impotence 

To profit though at his whole joy’s expense.’ 


And again, 


‘For what is joy ?—to heave 
Up one obstruction more and common leave 
What was peculiar, by such act destroy 

Itself; a partial death is every joy.’ 
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At the end of -his life he writes in the ‘Reverie’ of ‘Asolando,’ 


‘Then life is to wake, not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected more or less 

To the heaven’s height far and steep.’ 


Life as he saw it did not mean a bed of roses. It meant stress, trial, 
struggle and pain, and through these, peace, victory, rest and joy. He be- 
lieved in the gospel of work. Man must use his faculties if he would keep 
them. Man is repaid for the expenditure of energy for his fellow man by 
the compensating joy that accompanies such action. Referring to Sordello, 
the poet says :— 


‘Then a flash of bitter truth: 

So fantasies could break and fritter youth 
That he had long ago lost earnestness, . 
Lost will to work, lost power to even express 
The need of working!’ 


The easy, luxurious life had no attractions for Browning. 


‘Go thro’ this world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 

My warfare; happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man. 

Not left in God’s contempt apart 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart.’ 


‘Your good world, with no pity, 
Courage, hope, fear, sorrow, joy— 
None of it for me.’ 
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The men and women whom Browning created, possess striking indi- 
viduality, and, as has been said, range ‘from devils to angels.’ When we 
study their characters and learn to know them intimately, we are impressed 
with the almist universal strength they possess, and likewise the capability 
for enjoyment. The two go hand in hand,—strength and joy. Indeed, 
Browning could scarcely conceive them apart. In the description of Her- 
akles, in ‘Balaustion’s Adventure,’ he says, 


‘Somehow a victory—for there stood the strength, 
Happy as always.’ 


and again he speaks of a ‘strong, hence joyous man.’ 








’ What a company of men and women he has given us! Never shadowy 
in outline but distinct in every feature. Not idealized beyond naturalness 
but real men and women with each his varying properties of good and evil, 


they impress us as men and women who love life and are willing to struggle 
for that love. They are full of action and individuality, never nondescript 
and of vague character, the whole great company,—Fra Lippo Lippi, and 
Abt Vogler, joying in their art love; Clive, and Luria, the soldier-natures 
and their joy in warfare; Hervé Riel with his frank eyes of Breton blue, 
and unconscious heroism; My Last Duchess whose ‘smile went every- 
where,’ all positive, strong and joyous characters, up to Pippa, the dear little 
silk-winding girl, irradiating her joyful, renovating influence; Pippa, with 
the bounding joy of young girlhood. How we can see her on that New 
Year’s morn, with sunshine without, overflowing the world, and sunshine 
within ready to break the shadows! how captivating is her freedom and spon- 
taneity as she finds pleasure in the sunbeam, the martagon, and her own art- 
less fancies. How can even a misanthrope be insensible to her gladsome 
song :— 


‘The Day’s at the Morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
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The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven,— 
All’s right with the world!’ 


His disappointed lovers are not of the type usually found in poetry, 


‘Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.’ 


They indulge in no cursing of Fate nor in suicidal resolves. Each has seem- 
ingly been purified of selfish desire, lifted through love to a position where he 
can recognize in perspective life’s proportions. In ‘Christina,’ the lover 
rejoices that he has caught God’s secret, that Christina’s soul is his, which 
shall make his perfect, and thus blended they will pass into Eternity. In 
‘Evelyn Hope,’ we have the transmutation of the soul through love and 
the looking to the future life for an understanding. In “The Last Ride 
Together’ the lover accepts the present bliss of being near his loved one, 
even though he cannot have the deepest desire of his heart gratified. And so 
it is with Browning’s men and women throughout. As Dr. Corson has well 
remarked, ‘We cannot find a whine anywhere.’ 

Browning was possessed of a deep religious nature. Although not a 
churchman, no one can doubt the highly Christian character of his life and 
work. Everywhere the artist shows himself genial, kindly, hopeful, confi- 
dent. He impresses us as being especially interested in every soul whom he 
might reach. His message has a marked directness. The poet is forgotten, 
—his message only stands out. 

Whether he was orthodox or heterodox, need not concern us. He 
needed not the service of the church,—his whole life was one long service. 
Song and work were harmoniously combined as with the youth in ‘The Boy 
and the Angel’: ‘Morn, Eve, Noon and Night, Praise God,’ sang Theo- 
crite. Art was to him an expression of prayer and praise. In the prayer of 
l'rancis Furini in ‘Parleyings,’ he expresses his thought :— 


‘Bounteous God, 
Deviser and Dispenser of all gifts 
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To soul through sense,—in Art the Soul uplifts 
Man’s best of thanks!’ 


And again, 


‘The art work of Agnolo praised 
Heaven and blessed earth.’ 


The artist through being divinely commissioned was in close touch with his 
God and possessed thereby a divine prerogative :— 








‘But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.’ 


The poetry of Robert Browning is abounding with words of consola- 
tion, hope and joy which the hungry saddened soul eagerly grasps and 


cherishes. 


“Take what is, trust what may be! 
That’s Life’s true lesson—Eh ?” 


‘No despair over failure, but when 
God fails, despair.’ 


‘For every joy is gain, 
And gain is gain, however small.’ 


How simple was his creed and yet how sufficient !— 
‘O, world as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 


What further may be sought for or declared ?” 


He again and again condemns the Puritanic piety which emphasizes 
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the solemn, long-faced kind of goodness, which would fain dwell upon the 
woeful: ‘Sorrow is vain, and despondency sinful.’ ‘As all mirth triumphs, 
sadness means defeat.’ 

Christ in his last conversation with his followers, after charging them 
to abide in Him and keep His commandments, gives them these wonderful 
words: ‘These things have I spoken unto you that my joy might remain 
in you and that your joy might be full? Robert Browning certainly gave 
the fullest evidence both in his life and works of such abiding in Christ. 

To fancy that our poet’s optimism was wholly a result of his nature, is 
most erroneous. He had all the susceptibility to worry, discord, depression, 
pain and sorrow that a sensitive nature must have. After the loss through 
death of a beloved father, mother, and wife, he comes forth tried as by 
fire, and like gold from the furnace. In his later years he did not selfishly 
exclude himself from human interest and sympathy. He saw much of men 
and, as he says of himself, he ‘sedulously cultivated happiness.’ 

We note no diminution of the high, exalted strains in his poetic music 
as he reaches his three score years and ten. His spirit was ever young, 
hence his verse did not suffer through the multiplying of years. He has 
glorified old age as no other poet whom we know. The poets have loved to 
sound the praise of youth and mourn over approaching age. Byron sang :— 


‘O, talk not to me of a name old in story; 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory.’ 


Coleridge mourns :— 


‘Ere 1 was old! 
Ere I was old! Ah, woeful ‘‘Ere,”’ 
Which tells me, Youth's no longer here!’ 


Browning’s ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ a triumphant psalm of Old Age, strikes 
a different keynote, and is a signal contrast to the dismal wails of poets over 
lost youth. We can almost hear him speak to us in the words of the good 


Rabbi :— 
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‘Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole | planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” ’ 


Browning’s sense of Immortality was deep and abiding. There is no 
wavering between hope and fear. The Shall has a ring of assurance not to 
be withstood. 


‘No: love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 
Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it. 
And I shall behold thee, face to face, 

O God, and in thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here, still wast thou!’ 


And in ‘Prospice,’ addressing the spirit of his poet-wife, 


‘O, thou Soul of my Soul! I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest.’ 


When Robert Browning left this earth, which will ever be the better 
and happier for his presence, a ‘vivid centre of light and warmth’ was 
indeed withdrawn. But we have yet the record of a beautiful life and the 
inspirational words of — 


‘One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.’ 
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‘Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” ’ 
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Browning’s sense of Immortality was deep and abiding. There is no 
wavering between hope and fear. The Shall has a ring of assurance not to 
be withstood. 


‘No: love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 
Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it. 
And I shall behold thee, face to face, 

O God, and in thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here, still wast thou!’ 





And in ‘Prospice,’ addressing the spirit of his poet-wife, 


‘O, thou Soul of my Soul! I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest.’ 


When Robert Browning left this earth, which will ever be the better 
and happier for his presence, a ‘vivid centre of light and warmth’ was 
indeed withdrawn. But we have yet the record of a beautiful life and the 
inspirational words of— 


‘One who never turned his back, but marched breast-forward, 


$ Never doubted clouds would break, 
‘ Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
| Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


Sleep to wake.’ 














STAGE VERSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE BEFORE 1800 
First Article 
By FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE 


LL students of English literature are more or less familiar 
with the fact that for a long period (1660-1800), coin- 
ciding for the most part with the eighteenth century, Shake- 
speare’s plays were not represented in their unsophisticated 
forms but were altered or adapted to make them conform to 

the changed taste of the time. 

A few of the more noteworthy of these revisions are known to schol- 
ars and may have been read or glanced over by them, but general knowledge 
rarely goes beyond such facts as that Tate gave ‘Lear’ a happy ending or 
that Cibber is responsible for the time-honored rants, ‘Richard’s himself 
again!’ and, ‘Off with his head!’ ‘So much for Buckingham,’ phrases 
which are still heard when ‘Richard the Third’ is played and which are 
often popularly attributed to Shakespeare. Even professed Shakespeare 
students, however, know little or nothing of the great body of these ver- 
sions which in the eighteenth century nearly or quite displaced the original 
plays—how completely is testified by the interesting ‘fact’ that the author 
of The Tatler having occasion to quote from ‘Macbeth,’ quotes not from 
the original but from the Davenant alteration, apparently for the reason 
that its diction was the one that would be recognized by his readers or 
possibly because it was the only one familiar to himself. 

First to claim notice in the consideration of these adaptations is the 
pronounced change in dramatic taste that differentiates the period I am deal- 
ing with from its predecessor. The next phase to notice is the effect of this 
new taste on the opinion of Shakespeare. Thence I shall pass to a more 
extended account of the misguided efforts to make the plays of the master- 
dramatist conform to the new notions. I shall, further, give as complete and 
accurate a list as possible of the altered versions with a brief characteriza- 
tion of each when possible. 
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With the closing of the theatres by Parliamentary ordinance in 1642, 
the old, or Elizabethan, drama, which had long been undergoing decay, 
came abruptly to an end When the theatres were again thrown open at 
the Restoration a complete change of taste was soon evident. The masses 
were no longer attracted to the stage as in the previous period. The drama 
was dominated by the influence of the court and people of fashion.— 
It had ceased to reflect the life of the nation. The spirit of the age was 
frivolous and, as Ward says, it ‘sought in the drama a mere stimulant of 
passion and satisfaction of curiosity.’ 

Although the Restoration drama may be called the child of the old 
age of the Elizabethan, it was, however, a child brought up in a foreign 
country. It was natural enough that a king and nobility who had been 
exiles in France should endeavor after their return to their native land 
to transplant many of the ideas acquired during their absence. This was 
done and in no domain was the French influence more felt than in that of 
the drama. The dramatic principles employed by Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine, principles derived from antiquity, came to be imposed upon the 
English drama, which, except in a few instances, as in Jonson’s plays, had 
hitherto been free and untrammeled. Accordingly the new English plays 
began to conform more or less strictly to certain so-called rules of art 
based on Aristotle and others of the ancients and modified by French 
ideas and usages. As any notice of the original plays of the period, however, 
would not only be superfluous—they have already been abundantly discussed 
by other and abler students,—but also foreign to my purpose, I shall pass 
without further delay to that with which I am chiefly concerned, the effect 
of this new taste on Shakespeare, as shown in the current opinions regard- 
ing him and also in the alterations of his plays which were the concrete 
manifestations of these opinions. 

The plays of Shakespeare were not banished from the stage after the 
Restoration but continued to be acted with great success as they were 
especial favorites with the common people. The chief cause of their retention, 
however, seems to have been their strong characters and striking situations 
which furnished such great opportunities for histrionic and scenic effects. 
But the attitude of the people of fashion toward the plays was greatly 
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different from that of the masses. The courtiers looked upon them as infe- 
rior works and did not disguise their contempt for them. Two passages from 
Pepys will show this conclusively. Under date of 1662 he says, “To the 
King’s Theatre, where we saw Midsummer Night’s Dream, which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever see again, for it is the most insipid ridicul- 
ous play that ever I saw in my life,’ and again in 1666, he writes “To 
Deptford by water, reading Othello, Moor of Venice, which I ever here- 
tofore esteemed a mighty good play; but, having so lately read “The Ad- 
ventures of Five Hours,’ it seems a mean thing.’ When we are informed 
that the play which Pepys preferred to ‘Othello’ had a variety of plots and 
intrigues, we may see to what extent the dramatic taste of the people of 
fashion had become degenerate, for these opinions of the gossipy Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty doubtless reflect the sentiment of many a courtier 
toward Shakespeare. . 

The attitude of the professional critics and literary men was also very 
unfavorable. It might be described as lukewarm admiration tempered with 
open or thinly veiled disdain. Dryden, the greatest genius and the literary 
dictator of his time, had a great veneration for Shakespeare, yet his better 
judgment was often held in subjection to the depraved taste of those about 
him. He did not hesitate to break a lance with Shakespeare by writing a 
play on the same subject and, what was even more fatuous on his part, 
attempted to improve two of the great dramatist’s best plays. The original 
work and the revisions produced much the same result, namely, put their 
author to confusion. He did not understand the real nature of the roman- 
tic drama and moreover his employment as a hack writer made him, doubt- 
less not unwillingly, follow the prevailing literary fashions. As Dryden 
grew older his appreciation of Shakespeare increased and his more mature 
criticisms show much less of the depreciative opinions expressed in his earlier 
prefaces and other critical articles. Still he found many faults in Shakespeare 
which he charitably attributed to that author’s living in a less refined age. 

The criticisms made by Dryden were repeated, with slight variations, by 
critics, dramatists, and’ editors down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Passing by the absurd strictures of Rymer and Mrs. Lennox, the 
latter of whom denied Shakespeare any excellence, one may call to mind 
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the criticisms of John Dennis and Charles Gildon, both of whom, as did 
Dryden, replied to Rymer in defense of Shakespeare, and the prefaces of 
Rowe, Pope, and lastly Doctor Johnson, who was frightened at his own 
temerity in justifying Shakespeare’s rejection of the unities. These all 
recognized the genius of the great Elizabethan, but seemed to think that he 
worked without any method at all and lamented that he was unlearned and 
ignorant of the rules of art. Not until the time of Coleridge were these 
false notions entirely eradicated. 

Before considering what these rules of art were, for the observance of 
which the critics clamored, I must turn aside to notice one innovation which 
had a damaging effect on Shakespeare’s plays. As is well known, the stage 
furnishings in the Elizabethan period were severely simple—there was no 
movable scenery. After the introduction of that accessory, however, there 
was afforded great opportunity for scenic display and some of the earlier 
alterations of the plays arose out of efforts made to produce effects of this 
kind. The plays of Shakespeare in their original form, or nearly so, were 
better acted by the company of which Betterton was the head, so Sir William 
Davenant, master of the rival company (the Duke’s), to make head against 
the success of the King’s Company, was, according to Cibber, ‘forced to add 
spectacle and music to action; and to introduce a new species of plays, since 
called dramatic operas,—all set off with the most expensive decorations of 
scenes and habits, with the best voices and dancers.’ Among others, 
Davenant chose two of Shakespeare’s plays to be thus represented, namely, 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘Macbeth,’ which besides were materially altered as to 
plot. The new taste in this way established had some influence, for Shad- 
well turned ‘The Tempest’ into a regular opera, as did also Garrick, and 
operatic additions were made to several of the other plays with the result 
in every case of badly disfiguring them, and, further, there has survived a 
tendency to make music and spectacle, especially the latter, prominent ip 
Shakespearian representations. On the whole, however, this influence was 
comparatively unimportant, being confined to a few plays only. Most of the 
alterations were due to other causes to a consideration of which I shall now 
turn my attention. 

I have mentioned that it was the universal opinion that, owing to his 
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having lived in a barbarous age,—this is, from the eighteenth century point 
of view,—and his own lack of education, Shakespeare was ignorant of the 
rules of art. What were these rules of art? First in importance were the 
Aristotlian unities of time, place, and action, which had governed the clas- 
sical drama and which had been imposed upon the French pseudo-classical 
drama by Corneille. It will not be necessary to explain them or refute 
them. The principles are well known and Doctor Johnson in the preface to 
his edition of Shakespeare has, not however without some misgiving, proved 
that the necessity for their observance rests upon false assumptions. It is 
no more binding upon an Englishman to observe them than for him to obey 
the laws of Draco. The romantic drama, the cardinal principle of which 
was absolute freedom of treatment in dramatizing a story, rejected them 
almost entirely. But to an age which derived its ideas of the drama from 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, it seemed rank heresy or gross ignorance 
in an author not to make his plays ‘regular.’ The dramatists of the time, 
therefore, in their own plays, if not adhering strictly to the unities, at least 
observed them as nearly as possible. Now we do not object so much to 
their doing this in respect to their own works, although by so doing they 
restricted the extent of the drama and lessened its variety and so injured their 
own product, but when they called Shakespeare a barbarian because he 
neglected these artificial rules and, what was far worse, considered them- 
selves privileged to alter his plays at will to make them conform to these 
rules, we cannot but condemn their mistaken efforts and deplore their 
ignorance and lack of reverence for the great master. 

I have found but one attempt to give a play of Shakespeare’s a strictly 
classical form, namely, the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s treatment of ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ in which the endeavor almost precisely to observe the unities caused 
the reviser to divide the play into two tragedies, in doing which he mutilated 
the text and was guilty of some absurdities. But all through the eighteenth 
century will be found in connection with the other revisions numerous 
changes to make the plays approach more nearly to conformity to the unities. 
Sometimes the desire to observe the unity of action as far as possible led to 
the omission of the comic underplot, or of the less important characters, 
or of some of the episodes, in every case to the detriment of the play so 
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treated. Often the time of the action was restricted and large portions 
of a play omitted in consequence, the omissions being replaced by passages of 
the reviser’s own composition. Again the would-be improvers overcame the 
objectionable (to them) shifting of the scene from place to place by con- 
fining it to one place or fewer places. 

Another rule of art which the critics and dramatists considered neces- 
sary to be observed was that of poetical justice. According to this rule the 
virtuous should retire at the end of the play, as Doctor Johnson said of 
Tate’s ‘Cordelia,’ ‘with victory and felicity,’ while the wicked should receive 
the punishment they have merited. This notion needs no other refutation 
than that it is contrary to human experience. Even such a classicist as 
Addison saw the falsity of it and condemned it as a ‘chimerical notion.’ But 
his is an example of a better taste than is to be found in other critics of the 
period. Of course Shakespeare had violated this rule many times. Hear 
Dennis on this point: ‘The good and the bad perishing promiscuously in 
the best of Shakespeare’s tragedies, there can be either none or very weak 
instruction in them.’ In this spirit Dryden set to work to remodel ‘Troilus 
and Cressida.’ Tate, as we all know, gave ‘Lear,’ and James Howard, 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ a happy ending, and Dennis himself punished Aufidius in 
his version of ‘Coriolanus.’ These, however, are only some of the more im- 
portant instances in which this rule was applied, there being numerous other 
minor cases which make it on the whole one of the most pernicious in its 
influence on the plays. 

Another rule the observance of which Dryden and others regarded as 
essential was that the hero and heroine should not be villains. Dryden’s 
opinion on this point, which he derived from Aristotle, is this:— ‘It is 
absolutely necessary to make a man virtuous if we desire he should be 
pitied. We lament not, but detest, a wicked man; we are glad when we 
behold his crimes are punished and that poetical justice is done upon him. 
It is necessary that the hero of the play be not a villain, that is, the characters 
which should move our pity ought to have virtuous inclinations and degrees 
of moral goodness in them. As for a perfect character of virtue, it never 
was in nature, and therefore there can be no imitation of it; but there are al- 
loys of frailty to be allowed for the chief persons, yet so that the good which 
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is in them shall outweigh the bad, and consequently leave room for punish- 
ment on the one side, and pity on the other.’ In this spirit Dryden altered the 
play in the preface to which this criticism is given in such a way as to make 
the heroine, Cressida, virtuous. This rule besides being, as Scott says, ‘too 
nice and fastidious,’ is likewise not always true to experience. It would 
exclude such plays as ‘Richard III.’ and ‘Macbeth,’ and, moreover the 
character of a villain may be so portrayed as to excite our pity or sympathy, 
as, for example, that of Shylock. ‘It was,’ says Charles Knight, ‘this 
eternal gabble about the rules of art, this blindness to the truth that the 
living power of Shakespeare had its own organization, that set the metre- 
mongers of that day upon the task of improving Shakespeare.’ 

I come now to describe a practice affecting the plots that has had, per- 
haps, a more pernicious effect on the treatment of the plays than any of 
the foregoing opinions. The dramatists of the eighteenth century considered 
that it was the business of a play to deal with the passion of love. There 
must be plenty of intrigue. This idea was French in its origin as may be 
seen from what Edward Phillips, the disciple of Milton, says of Corneille’s 
practice in this respect ;—‘Corneille, the great dramatic writer of France, 
wonderfully applauded by the present age, both among his own country- 
men and our Frenchly-affected English, for the amorous intrigues, which if 
not there before, he commonly thrusts into his tragedies and acted his- 
tories; the imitation whereof among us, hath of late very much cor- 
rupted our English stage.’ 

But not only did the dramatists adopt this device for their own works, 
but also they had the audacity to thrust ‘amorous intrigues’ into Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and histories. The passion of misanthropy was not sufficient to be 
the subject of a tragedy like ‘Timon’ but the drama must be ‘made into a 
play’ by Shadwell, who gave Timon a couple of mistresses and omitted much 
of the original play to make room for a number of love scenes. Tate felici- 
tates himself, to use his own words, upon his hitting upon the expedient of 
adding to the interest of ‘Lear’ by introducing a love affair between Edgar 
and Cordelia. Not content with that, he makes Edmund have a desire for 
her and amplifies on his criminal commerce with Goneril and Regan. Shef- 
field added love scenes to his alteration of ‘Julius Cesar.’ But this Frenchi- 
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fied refinement was most extensively employed in the remodeling of the his- 
tories. These were considered not true plays because they did not answer 
to the definition of a tragedy or comedy, nevertheless, although they could 
not of course be circumscribed by the unities, or at most only partly, it was the 
notion that they could be made more like plays than Shakespeare had left 
them. So they were remodeled by cutting out some of the scenes and sub- 
stituting for the omissions scenes of love intrigue and the like, thus produc- 
ing shameful mutilations. 

How much greater knowledge of dramatic art and life Shakespeare 
shows in not thus limiting his subjects to one passion! As Doctor Johnson 
says, ‘He knew that any other passion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cause of happiness or calamity.’ 

It has been shown that the plays were altered in order to make them 
conform as much as possible to certain rules foreign to the spirit and prac- 
tice of the romantic drama, namely, the unities, poetical justice, and the rule 
that the chief characters of a play should be virtuous, that they were modified 
to admit music and spectacle, and, further, that they were altered to suit a 
taste, derived from the French, which required the passion of love to figure 
prominently in every play. By far the greater number of the revisions were 
made in the interest of these false principles but there are, however, a num- 
ber that cannot be assigned to any of these causes. Some were made appar- 
ently with the object of improving the characterizations and without excep- 
tion failed of their purpose. Sometimes the histories were so altered as to 
emphasize a political doctrine or to serve as a medium for religious invec- 
tive, but unfortunately instances of this kind are few. Again, as in the 


- Davenant alterations, changes were made to suit certain hastily-conceived and 


bad theories of dramatic art. 

It was a far too common practice to turn to Shakespeare for an after- 
piece. Several plays were cut down by Garrick and others for this purpose, 
or parts of plays were so used. This reprehensible practice was doubtless 
resorted to, because authors lacked subjects for such pieces, or because their 
invention was barren and they knew that there was abundance of material in 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Several curious alterations, as for example, James 
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Miller’s ‘Universal Passion’ and Lacy’s ‘Saunny the Scot,’ were undertaken 
with no apparent purpose other than to provide partly new plays. 

All these versions were ‘perversions’ exhibiting not only the utmost lack 
of true dramatic art, but also the absence of any true reverence for the great 
dramatist whose work, as has been said, the would-be improvers considered 
themselves at liberty not merely to omit, but to alter, add to, and otherwise 
mutilate at pleasure. 

One more phase of this subject calls for notice before proceeding further 
and that is the treatment of Shakespeare’s diction by his adapters and re- 
visers. ‘The notion was held by an age whose own vocabulary was impover- 
ished that Shakespeare’s style was obsolete and needed refining. In the 
preface to his ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ which I have quoted from before in 
another connection, Dryden complained that many of Shakespeare’s phrases 
were ungrammatical and coarse and that his style was affected and obscure 
because of the abundance of figurative expressions. So one finds him and 
others attempting to refine Shakespeare’s style by substituting more modern 
equivalents for supposedly obsolete words (many of which are now in good 
usage), by removing the metaphorical expressions, and by making absolutely 
unnecessary and unwarrantable changes merely out of caprice. Verse was 
sometimes turned into prose, or vice versa, but there was no uniformity of 
practice in this. Again the poetasters omitted many of Shakespeare’s fine pas- 
sages to make room for their own miserable stuff. 

It might have been expected that some of the plays would in revision 
have been given the form of an heroic play in rhyme, but no one appears 
to have been bold enough or foolish enough to attempt this. It might have 
been done had that species of play had a longer vogue, but the attack on 
that dramatic genre by Buckingham in ‘The Rehearsal’ and the abandon- 
ment of the use of rhyme by Dryden, which put an end to this short-lived 
type, doubtless prevented any of Shakespeare’s plays being thus treated. 

After reading these rifacimenti one is at a loss many times which to 
condemn the more the changes in the plots or in the phraseology. No one 
who has not read such plays, for example, as Davenant’s ‘Macbeth’ or Gran- 
ville’s ‘Jew of Venice,’ can have any adequate conception of the unnecessary 
and wanton changes of words and phrases. On the whole it is better to make 
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no distinction in degree between the condemnation to be given to the treat- 


Pa ment of plot and that called for by the treatment of diction. Almost with- 

ck out exception both are equally deserving of contempt and execration. 

ae There is yet another very common practice that calls for anything but 

- commendation and that is the borrowing of passages from some other play 

“ or plays of Shakespeare, and sometimes even of other authors, to eke out the 
dialogue of an altered version. It was reprehensible not only because un- 

™ necessary, but also because the passages chosen are often unsuited to the 


play or characters to which they are transferred. 

It may be well at this point to answer the question, that may arise if in 
he any cases improvements were made by the revisers. This may be answered 
in the afirmative for in a number of instances minor changes were made for 


kk the better. It is conceivable that a playwright, working in a true spirit of 
wi reverence for Shakespeare and with a knowledge of the principles by which 
¥ he was guided, could improve the plays in numerous instances, for Shake- 
ve speare is far from impeccable ‘The only impeccable writers,’ says Haz- 
vd litt, ‘are those who never wrote.’ The proper way in which to alter Shake- 
ly speare is to make such omissions, transpositions, and other slight changes 


as are necessary, and many of the later stage versions, made in this spirit, 
of have certainly improved the plays for representation. The trouble with most 
of the revisers was, as I have shown, that they did not understand Shake- 
speare’s art, that they were led astray by false principles, and had no rev- 
erence for the great Elizabethan. Working in this spirit, their alterations 


a and adaptations were almost always wretched failures, which in the long run 
“i have not injured Shakespeare but have gained for their authors well-merited 
a and everlasting contempt. 

“ The foregoing account of the eighteenth century attitude towards and 
-d treatment of Shakespeare will have in a measure prepared, it is hoped, the 


way for the list and accounts of alterations and adaptations which are to 
follow later. 
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PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE OF ICELAND 
Second Article 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


O leave the consideration of Jonas Hallgrimsson’s poems and 
to come at once to the present (for the two poets next consid- 
ered are still living and active as writers), is to do a thing 
which will surely meet the disapproval of many competent 
judges; but in so large a field personal choice must be granted 

a good deal oflatitude. Steingrimur Thorsteinsson (1830) and Matthias 
Jochumsson (1835) have already been mentioned as notable translators of 
poetic masterpieces; they are even more important as poets of originality 
and creative power. 

Matthias is the most prolific poet Iceland ever had, and one of the 
most gifted. Besides translating several dramas from Shakespeare and 
Byron, he has written at least five original plays entirely or partly in verse. 
Some of them may have serious faults of dramatic construction, but the 
exquisite lyric quality of the songs scattered throughout all of them gives a 
charm rarely equalled in Icelandic literature or elsewhere, and one that will 
long preserve them, though they should cease to be acted. Matthias is 
essentially a lyric poet. Although his first play is, after forty years, still 
as popular as ever, it is as the author of noble and exquisite lyrics that he is 
destined to live longest in the memory of the Icelandic people. 

In 1874 Bayard Taylor went to Iceland, in company with four other 
distinguished Americans, to ‘write up’ for the New York Tribune the 
Millennial Celebration of the Discovery of Iceland. It is to this circum- 
stance we owe the translation of the following poem, which is prefaced here 
with a few lines from Taylor’s interesting book, ‘Egypt and Iceland in the 
Year 1874.’ The ‘similar service’ refers to the translation by Matthias 
of an ode of greeting from the American people, written by Taylor and 
delivered at the festival. It must be said that Taylor did his work more 
faithfully than did Matthias. . The Icelandic version is certainly as good as 
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the original, but not very much like it; Taylor’s translation has the swing 
of the original and follows the thought closely. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the poem should be one of the Icelandic poet’s less meritorious 
productions; but none of his best poems have, so far as is ascertainable, 
been satisfactorily rendered into English. Indeed, they present serious dif- 
ficulties to the translator on account of being so ‘unutterably Icelandic,’ as 
a German critic has put it. 

‘At the door of the large pavillion the chorus was stationed, and we 
had a new song—Minni Konungs a Thingvelli, written by Jochumsson to the 
grand old Danish air of ‘King Christian lays aside his Sword.” It was 
superbly sung, and the audience were silently but deeply moved. The fol- 
lowing hasty translation is the best return I can make the author for his 
courtesy in rendering a similar service to myself.’ 


THE KING’S WELCOME TO THINGVELLIR 
(Minni Konungs a Thingvelli) 


With strong foot tread the holy ground, 
Our Snow-land’s King, the lofty-hearted, 
Who from thy royal home hast parted, 

To greet these hills that guard us round! 
Our Freedom’s scroll thy hand hath lent us, 
The first of kings whom God has sent us, 
Hail! welcome to our country’s heart! 


Land’s Father, here the Law-Mount view! 
Behold God’s works in all their vastness! 
Where saw’st thou Freedom’s fairer fastness, 
With fire-heaved ramparts, waters blue? 
Here sprang the sagas of our splendor; 
Here every Iceland heart is. tender 

God built this altar for his flock ! 
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Here, as in thousand years of old, 
Sound the same words, a voice unended, 
As when their life and law defended 

The spearmen with their shields of gold: 
The same land yet the same speech giveth, 
The ancient soul of Freedom liveth, 
And hither, King, we welcome thee! 





But now are past a thousand years, 

As in the people’s memory hoarded, 
And in God’s volume stand recorded 
Their strife and trial, woes and fears; 
Now let the hope of better ages 

Be what thy presence, King! presages,— 
Now let the prosperous time be sure! 


Our land to thee her thanks shall yield, 
A thousand years thy name be chanted, 
Here, where the Hill of Law is planted, 
’Twixt fiery fount and lava field: 

We pray All-Father, our dependence, 
To bless thee and thy far descendants, 
And those they rule, a thousand years! 





Steingrimur Thorsteinsson is at his best in patriotic lyrics and nature 
poems, but his epigrams and lighter efforts are also characteristic of him, 
and lend themselves more readily to translation. The first selection given 
is perhaps the only one that calls for an explanation. 

It is said—on how good authority, it is dificult to ascertain—that 
the poet’s brother, who later became one of the most prominent men of the 
island, used to scoff at the dreamy poet and urge him to devote his time to 
‘something useful.’ The little poem which follows is said to be Steingrim’s 
retort: 
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My heart is strengthened by strife, yet are matched my winnings and 


losses, 
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THE OX AND THE LARK 


(Nautid og loan) 


There see I the lark rising upward 
To pour from the blue heights a flood 
Of song, while below in the valley 
The oxen lie, chewing the cud. 


They do not approve of such soaring: 
And wasting one’s time with a song 
’Stead of filling the belly with fodder, 
They think, is decidedly wrong. 


They bellow to think of such nonsense 
And baw/l in superior scorn: 

‘Let them sing while we fill our paunches 
With hay! for what else were we born?’ 


Yes, ox, if your short horns could reach him 
You would gore him and quiet his song; 
But hear how he laughs at your fatness; 
He knows that your horns are not long. 


He tells you: ‘Let each take his portion; 
The song and the wings are for me, 

But the stall and the yoke ana the fatness 
And the horns and the hoof are for thee!’ 


LOSS AND GAIN 


For that which in power I gain, that I in tenderness lose. 
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LOVE AND ESTEEM 


I have your regard, as you say, but if your love be not given 


’Tis a flower whose fragrance is fled, fair though the color may be. 


REVENGE 


While he dug a pit for his foe, Death dug another behind him, 
And to its bottom he fell long ere the first one was dug. 


GENEROSITY 


If you would do good, then do it today, 

Do it gratis, nor linger around for your pay; 
Let the deed be a gem that you cast overboard, 
Not a hook that is baited to fish for reward. 


LOVE’S REWARD 


A garland on thy head will fade; 

A garland on thy heart will bloom 
Forever: even in the shade 

Cast by a granite tomb. 


COMPENSATION 


Sorrow and joy often fight 
Their doubtful battles here; 
A tear may gem a smile—a smile 

May quiver in a tear. 


CULTURE AND WORTH 


(Adapted) 


Culture is oft a crust of gold, a coat to hide, 
A polish rubbed on little minds, and naught beside. 
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Tis larger men with warmer hearts we need today; 
Oh, give us rather unwashed gold than gilded clay! 


QUOD PETIS, HIC EST 


You think the farthest fairest, 

Think far, the best and rarest, 

And worthless all that comes within your ken. 
But all that’s worth the winning 

Was, from the beginning, 

And is, within yourself. 


LIONS AND SWINE 


The lion oft hungers, and yet, 

Though the swine are well fed, and all that, 
Higher the desert is set 

Than the sty where the others grow fat. 


THE JOY OF WORK 


Do for the doing. Let each thing suffice 

In itself, for itself. Let this be the prize 

Of achievement: to know that the labor and pain 
Are yours for the love of the work—not for gain. 


BOOKS AND SUMMER 


My son, when the birds come to sing and the sun gilds a flowering mead 
And nature laughs joyous and loud, then place thou the tome on the shelf. 
But when the birds have outsung their songs and old Boreas reigns, 

And nature lies dead ‘neath her shroud, then open your volumes again. 
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SWAN-SONG 0’ER THE HEATHER 
(Svanaséngur a Heidi) 
Translated by Mrs. Disney Leith; ‘Verses and Translations,’ London, 1895 


I rode upon a summer eve 

Across the barren heather: 
Short seemed my way, so rough and long, 
For listening to the swan’s sweet song, 
Yea, swan-song o’er the heather. 


Fair glows the fell in ruddy sheen: 
Far, near and everywhither 

Floats on mine ear like angel’s strain, 

From out some high and holy fane, 
That swan-song o’er the heather. 


So wondrous sweet a music hath 
Entranced my senses never: 

In waking dream my path I rode, 

Nor knew how fast the moments flowed 
For swan-song o’er the heather. 


The last poet to claim our attention is one of the representatives of the 
so called ‘New Iceland’ movement—Thorsteinn Erlingsson (1858). Many 
would declare him the most brilliant of the living writers; he is certainly 
one of the most finished masters of style that ever wrote in Icelandic. He 
is a radical in both politics and religion, and whenever men or customs 
appear to him to stand in the way of his country’s progress, he is capable 
of using the most scathing invective and the fiercest denunciation. At such 
times his utterances become a resistless torrent, while at other times stinging 
sarcasm and scintillating wit are equally at his command. He is, as have 
been all the nineteenth century poets whom we have had occasion to men- 
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tion, a graduate of the university of Copenhagen, and an accomplished 
scholar. Among foreign poets Byron appears to be his favorite, and he 
proves himself indeed a worthy disciple. His better efforts are beyond the 
reach of an ordinary translator. The selection given below is one of his 
simpler and less difficult poems. 


THE HERITAGE 
(Arfurinn) 


It may be that yours is a powerful land; 

It may be your heart swells with pride where you stand 
When her armies come home from afar 

With the man who has fought for his home while his strength 

Could support him, but now has been conquered at length 
Bound fast to your triumphal car. 


Your fatherland’s glory illumines the halls 
When, loaded with fetters, the prisoner falls 
On the threshold. Your triumph is sweet, 
For you feel, at the banquet the gloom of his soul 
Will brighten the shimmer of wine in the bowl 
And lighten the tripping of feet. 


But for you through whose heart surges blood from the veins 
Of a people downtrodden and loaded with chains, 
A nation that all men despise, 
The trial is bitter when Memory’s hand 
Leads your soul through the barren and desolate land 
And naught but your shame meets your eyes. 


When the chains that he bore made the muscles to swell, 
And the sting of the lash brought the blood drops that fell 
Where the father that cherished you stood, 
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The anguish that quivered and shot through his frame 
Brought neither a cry nor a word; but the shame 
Now simmers and burns in your blood. 


‘l LOVE YE, ICELAND’S MOUNTAIN TRACTS’ 


(Eg elska ydur, thjer Islands fjéll) 
Translated by Mrs. Disney Leith 


I Love ye, Iceland’s mountain tracts, 
Bright brows above blue heather soaring, 
Ye dales and lithes and cataracts, 
And reefs ’mid billows fiercely roaring. 
I love the land all clad in summer-green, 
I love it in its snowy winter sheen, 
When bright at even 
The vault of heaven 
With twinkling northern lights is flashing. 


And thee I love, my own dear race, 
With lineaments of olden splendor; 
Thy youths are bred in freedom’s grace, 
Thy blooming maids like flow’rets tender. 
I love thee for thy far-spread fame of old, 
The best of gifts are in thy garments’ fold. 
Be as of yore 
Who honor bore 
And rightly used the truest freedom! 


And thee I love, my people’s tongue, 

With force and fire in words resounding: 
As soft as flowers, as steel-blade strong, 
In strength and eloquence abounding. 
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I love thee, and my heart is knit with thine, 
Our love shall bid for thee new summer shine ;— 
On rocks a-cold 
Bloom, as of old, 
In the ancient seat of song and story. 


Thus Iceland holds me in truest bands, 

No truer bindeth son to mother; 

And though I sail to fairest lands, 

And there men welcome me as brother, 
My joy should be but halved, until I see 
My native land, the most enjoyed by me. 

That love I best: 
Content I rest 
With land and folk and father-tongue. 


THE EAR OF CORN AND THE ROSE 
(Kornaxid of Rosin) 
Translated by Mrs. Disney Leith 


THE corn-ear spoke to the rose-bud so: 
‘I am profit and thou art show.’ 


Answered the rose in blushing red: 
‘I am beauty and thou art bread.’ 


Then spake the mother of both, the sun: 
‘Wrangle not, children, for honors won. 
To each of ye twain is praise assigned, 
Even as the Author of life designed. 
Thou useful! let thou the fair one be! 
Thou beauteous! love hath a use for thee!’ 
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FROM ‘ASTA-VISUR’ —(Love-songs) 


Translated by Mrs. Disney Leith 


On cheek and lip she weareth roses blooming, 

And in her eyes of blue twin stars shine clear; 

How short a step from rose to starlight looming 

In this maid’s face!—the twain so close appear. 
Thus shows she in how small a space may live 

The sweetest things that earth and heaven can give. 


Jon Olafsson has had a somewhat romantic career. He was born in 
1850 and is the brother of the perhaps even better known poet Pall Olafsson 
(b. 1827). At the age of thirteen he entered the College of Iceland, but 
did not graduate. In 1867 he became editor of the newspaper Baldur 
and in 1870 he was compelled to flee the country on account of publishing 
in it a scathing anti-Danish poem. After a two years’ stay in Norway he 
found he could return with safety, and at once established the publication 
Gongu-Hrolfur. But his hatred of the Danes soon brought him into 
trouble again, and a second time he fled the country, this time coming to 
America. Here he secured from President Grant an appointment to go as 
special commissioner of the United States to Alaska. Any one interested 
may still obtain from the Government Printing Office his report ‘Alaska. 
A Description of the Country and Its Resources.’ 

In 1876 Jon returned to Iceland, bought a new printing press on the 
way over, and established his third newspaper, Skuld. He edited this with 
remarkable ability and soon made it one of the foremost journals in the 
country. He published also an annual ‘Nanna’ and a collection of poems 
‘Songvar og Kvaedi’ (Songs and Poems). In 1882 he became editor of 
Thjédolfur, an influential newspaper. During this time he was active also 
as a'translator, rendering into Icelandic among other things ‘Liberty,’ by 
John Stuart Mill. Later he became assistant-professor of English in the Col- 
lege of Iceland and a member of the National Parliament, ‘Althing.’ 

In 1890 Jon went to America a second time, became successively 
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editor of Logberg, Heimskringla and Oldin, all of them Icelandic papers 
in Winnipeg, Canada. From Winnipeg he went to Chicago, became joint 
editor of the Norwegian paper Norden, and later librarian in the Germanic 
department of the Newberry Library in Chicago. He is at present in 
Reykjavik, again engaged in editorial work. He publishes the magazine 
Nya Oldin (The New Century). 

It is not known to the writer of this article just when the poem ‘My 
Kingdom’ was written—in all probability during Jon’s first or second exile. 


MY KINGDOM 
(Kongsrikid Mitt) 


THE land is in gloom and the cloud-banks have risen 

To blot out the world from the field of my vision; 
But the June sun still sparkles on shimmering streams 
In a land fair and cloudless—my Kingdom of Dreams. 


Spring is slow in its coming; the bare trees still shiver; 

Not for weeks will the dew on the young grasses quiver; 
But the spring is eternal, the white petal gleams 
With the dew of the morn, in the land of my dreams. 


An exile, I pine for the heaven-blue fountains 

Of my island-home’s snow-capped and green-bosomed mountains; 
But a land even fairer than it you will see 
If you come over seas to my dreamland with me. 


Though to prison the courts of our lords may consign me, 
Though the Danes may exile and their puppets malign me, 
I know an asylum where all men are free, 
And my cottage stands waiting in dreamland for me. 


My exile left friends that I loved far behind me, 
And a stranger I am in the land Fate assigned me; 
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But my spirit still dwells with the loved ones at home, 
In my dreams I am with them, wherever I roam. 


Some that I cherished the darkness has hidden 
Where even the entrance of love is forbidden; 
I cannot go to them, but still they are free 
To walk through the meadows of dreamland with me. 


Riches I have not, but why should I sorrow 
Though poverty oft have no bread for the morrow? 
My way is not nearly so hard as it seems 
For fancy is gold in the land of my dreams. 


What are the kings of this earth in their splendor? 
Their thrones topple down on their vanishing grandeur. 
For their courts and their scepters I care not at all; 

In the kingdoms of dreamland the thrones never fall. 


In the dark night of sorrow, when heart-strings are breaking 
And no balm of this world sooths the pain and the aching, 
The soft dawn of dreamland may bring on the day 
And the sunshine of hope kiss the tear-drops away. 


When my voyage is ended on life’s tossing billow, 

When at last in the evening my head seeks the pillow, 
Then God, hear my prayer, for this it will be: 

‘Let the friends that I love dwell in dreamland with me!’ 

























TO MY READER 


By SuLLY Prup ’HOMME 


Translated from the French by Heloise Cenas 


HEN my verse achieved, perfected, 

From my heart has winged its flight, 
My true soul is ne’er reflected— 

My best thoughts ne’er brought to light. 


Round about sweet flowers pressing 
Pants the white-winged butterfly— 
Round my cherished thoughts, caressing 

Sweetest numbers flit and die. 


Touch them, they are gone forever— 
Borne away upon the gale; 

Fairy pigments you dissever 
From their wing, so wild and frail. 


Ever must I fail to capture 
All their beauty, tender, fair, 
Lest I kill them in their rapture, 
And impale them, pair by pair. 


So, the poem in me lingers— 
Mute within my soul it lies; 
But the tint is on my fingers 
Of the unseen butterflies. 





Wiha 
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GoETHE’s ‘FAusT’ AND THE BOOK oF JoB 
A Study Programme 
By CHARLOTTE PORTER 


1. Topic. The Story of Faust. Book I. The ‘Little World’ of Indi- 
vidual Life. 


Queries for Discussion. How is the general drift of Book I. best sum- 
med up? Is the individual life therein portrayed shown to be necessarily 
incomplete? Are the merely personal effects of knowledge, emotion, love 
unsatisfying? Why? 


II. Topic. The Story of Faust. Book II. The ‘Great World’ of 
Social Life. 


Queries for Discussion. What elements of importance are added in 
Book II. to the life and character of Faust? Why does he find his final mo- 
ment so ‘fair’ he would fain have it stay? 


III. Topic. Prototypes and Sources of ‘Faust.’ The Faust Legend. 


Queries for Discussion. Is Goethe’s ‘Faust’ rightly considered the 
crowning expression of the Faust Legend? Why? Does it embrace all the 
elements of interest in its predecessors? Does it gain on them in richness 
of incident and meaning at a loss to clearness and simplicity? Or is ‘Faust’ 
an example of the fact that there is a better simplicity than that belonging 
to meagre material, namely, a simplicity which is manifest in a masterly 
unifying of complex material ? 


IV. Topic. The Problems of ‘Faust’ and their Solution. The Relation 
of Man to Love. 


Queries for Discussion. Is Faust’s love for Margaret a good for him 
and an evil for her? Does Helen take the place of Margaret in Book II? 
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If in your opinion she does, is it as an advanced ideal of Woman? Is the 
influence of Woman in the whole poem too feeble to justify the sentiment 
expressed as to the Eternal-Womanly, the Ewig-Weibliche? What do 
you think Goethe means by it? And what relation does Margaret bear to it? 
Is she the connecting link between the two books? 


V. Topic. Problems of Faust Continued. 2.The Relation of Man to 
Social Service. 


Queries for Discussion. Are the universal self-seeking and pelf-taking 
shown in the Court at the opening of Book II. cured by Faust or Mephis- 
topheles? How is the suggestion borne out that they are to be cured by Na- 
ture and Mind disinterestedly employed in the public welfare? Are Wealth, 
Poesy, the Classic Ideal in Art married to the Gothic Ideal, Battle, Industrial 
development, all presented as indicative of human achievement finding its 
aim in social welfare or in self-fulfilment ? Is public service the secret of Hap- 
piness ? 


VI. Topic. Problems of ‘Faust’ continued. 3. The Relation of Man to 
Good and Evil. 


Queries for Discussion. What is the mission of Evil for Faust, in life, 
and in his own nature? How is it possible for it really to ‘work the good,’ 
as Goethe says the spirit of evil does, while ‘willing the bad’? Why is Faust 
saved at last? 


VII. Topic. ‘Faust’ as an Index to Goethe’s Life and Character. Select 
from Goethe’s biography events and circumstances showing any paral- 
lel with Faust’s. The Chronology of ‘Faust,’ and its long Incubation. 


Queries for Discussion. Do you think Faust is too much like Goethe 
to stand for normal man, in a word, too much the abnormal man of genius, 
too many-sided a lover of his own sensations, of beauty, human or ideal, of 
emotion, science, philosophy, power? How far does the ‘Genius’ differ from 
the ‘average man’? 
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VIII. Topic. Artistry in ‘Faust.’ 1. Goethe’s idea of Byron as Euphorion. 
2. Goethe’s Workmanship in the two Books of the Poem. 


Queries on 1. Why does Goethe make the boy-poet die? Does he im- 
ply, and rightly so, that the Gothic Ideal represented in the boy’s paternity 
through Faust as his father is not immortal like the Classic Ideal his 
mother, Helen, represents ? 

Queries on 2. Do you find this work as a whole artistically coherent? 
Is its action more chaotic than its thought is? Is it really dramatic? Is it 
a conception of youth ripely expressed in old age, or one so long pending 
that it harvests philosophy at the expense of poetic force? 


IX. Topic. ‘Faust’ as Typical of the Nineteenth Century. 


Queries for Discussion. What are the main traits and tendencies of that 
Century? How far do these cover the question?— Skepticism, 
Restlessness, Scientific Curiosity, the desire to love, to create, and accom- 
plish? Is the main characteristic of man, as Goethe pictures him, to be of 
public service? Does ‘Faust’ foreshadow the Socialistic point of view dom- 
inating the present age? Did this belong to Goethe’s century ? 


X. Topic. The Story of Job and his Comforters. 


Queries for Discussion. Why are Job’s friends so unsatisfactory? Is 
not their reasoning good? What is the point of view peculiar to each 
speaker? What does Elihu add? 


XI. Topic. Job’s Point of View and the Voice of the Almighty. 


Queries for Discussion. Does Job develop? Do Job and the Almighty 
finally agree? How do they seem to you to approach the question at issue, 
and on what ground are they finally reconciled ?. 
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~ XII. Topic. Faust and Job considered as God-disciplined men. Re- 


semblances and Contrasts. 


Queries for Discussion. What are their lessons for men of to-day? 
Is Atheism a matter of attitude toward established ideas of God or toward 
life and its experiences of evil and suffering for the soul? 


XIII. Topic. The Satan in Job compared with the Mephisto of ‘Faust.’ 


Queries for Discussion. What is the difference in the conception of 
the Evil One by the two writers? Why are both made friends of the Lord? 
Why is Mephistopheles made a fool at Court? Is ‘Faust’ an advance on 
Job in making Mephisto a friend of man? the Satan being an agent of God's 
will, in Job, while in ‘Faust’ he is also made a part of man’s nature. 


XIV. Topic. The two works contrasted as presentations of Pastoral and 
of highly civilized Life. The Background of Nature, Heaven, 
and the Supernatural in each. 


Queries for Discussion. Does Faust differ from Job in embracing the 
relation of man with Society, or does it only appear to do so? Does this 
lacking element in ‘Job’ explain the dissatisfaction of the Almighty with 
every one but Job? Is Job too strongly individualistic ? 


XV. Topic. The Common Problem of ‘Job’ and ‘Faust’—the mystery 
and the use of Evil and Suffering. 


Queries for Discussion. Are they shown in both works to have a 
friendly or an unfriendly effect upon development? Does their common 
Problem have a common Solution? 
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MOST vital movement in 
the art-life of America 
today springs from the de- 
termined intention of a se- 
rious group of young com- 
posers to develop for 

America music which shall be distinctively 
American. 

Up to a very recent date our music has 
been almost exclusively imported. Per- 
haps the main cause of this has been a com- 
mercial one, for America has not been 
without its composers and good ones, too. 
Music Publishers, however, found it much 
more profitable to reprint standard foreign 
works upon which there were no royal- 
ties, and which were sure to have a good 
sale. This and the fact that many of the 
instructors in music have come from Ger- 
many, also many of the orchestral players, 
and the most powerful conductors have 
tended to prevent the American composer 
from having any fair chance of a hearing 
or even of publication. Thus the idea be- 
came widespread that there were no Amer- 
ican Composers whose work was worth 
listening to. 

* * * 

SucH an atmosphere has not been con- 
ducive to the development of American 
Composition. In fact, there can be no 
doubt that it has been responsible for the 
nipping in the bud of many a musical 
genius. 

In comparatively recent years the idea 
has been slowly dawning, through the oc- 
casional hearing accorded some American 
composition and the earing on the mar- 
ket of more and m ~— music by American 
composers tt perhaps after all there 
might be zooc music written in America. 


Like much of American poetry, it has 
however the trail of foreign standards over 
it, and those young men are right who say 
it American music is to become a power 
not only in the world of art but in the 
hearts of the people it must voice the 
moods of this great land and growingly 
complex civilization. German, Italian, 
French, Russian, Scandinavian music all 
have a perfectly recognizable mood and at- 
mosphere, why not American music? 

* * ” 


Ay, there’s the rub! Is it possible 
that so vast a country as this and so com- 
plex a civilization can fitly express itself 
with its myriad shades of feeling in one 
single, always recognizable national mood ? 
Probably not! But what is there to pre- 
vent our developing several distinct na- 
tional types of music? As a matter of 
fact, this is actually on the road to fulfil- 
ment, for there is no other final outcome 
than the recognition of all the factions 
now warring—one for the development of 
American music from negro melodies, one 
for its development from Indian melodies 
and one, which scorning the notion that any 
genuine art works can grow from these 
primitive roots, would have American mu- 
sic altogether a subjective development 
from the minds of American geniuses. 

* * * 


To quote from an article by Arthur 
Farwell in Out West, entitled “Toward 
American Music,’ the possibilities are even 
more varied. 

‘What are the undeveloped musical re- 
sources of America? First, through racial 
inheritance, natural genius,—Anglo-Sax- 
on, Teutonic or otherwise—acting under 
new circumstances and therefore produc- 
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tive of new results. In other words, the 
spontaneous work of such American com- 
posers as are consciously or unconsciously 
freed from slavery to alien traditions, and 
are still not employing American folk-song. 
Second, through racial accretion, the folk 
music of the negroes—the plantation song 
—which, we have long known, has noth- 
ing to do with African music, and which 
we are beginning to recognize as a deriv- 
ative form originally from the Spanish. 
Third, through territorial acquisition and 
consequent racial accretion, the various 
foix-music of the many different tribes of 
American Indians. Beyond these are oth- 
er American sources of musical life, as the 
characteristic songs of the cowboys, rail- 
road makers, voyagers, sailors, etc., all of 
which must be haled into court and tried 
before American musical growth will be 
satisfied. Also there are the folk-songs of 
Mexico, qualified by Spanish influence as 
they must be, yet which cannot but exert 
a powerful influence on the musical life of 
our Southwest. It is not a question of the 
mere desirability of employing these va- 
rious native motives, wheresoever they may 
be found, but of the inevitability of assimi- 
lating them in our musical life. If we do 
not feed our musical life on this native diet 
which it craves, it will die. We cannot 
continuously live on importations and imi- 
tations, we must have significant original 
productions. We must live our own lives.’ 
* * * 

Mr. Farwe.t has a right to speak 
with authority on this subject for he is, 
himself, doing more than any other one 
man for the realization of this ideal of an 
American music in his establishment of 
the Wa-Wan press at Newton Center, 
Mass. Here are published only the com- 
positions of American composers, who 
either show unusual originality, or who 
are working for the development of negro 
or Indian folk-music, etc. 

The objection is often made that when 
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these original folk-songs are treated to 
modern harmony and modulation, the 
character of the original is lost. This 
criticism, it seems to us, is based upon 
a mistaken notion of the relationship 
which ought to exist between native folk- 
song and culture music. The product of 
the two, if it is to stand for a new step in 
development, must of necessity partake of 
the qualities of both. 
* * * 


AMoNG the compositions published by 
the Wa-Wan Press, those of Mr. Far- 
well are typical in this respect. In his har- 
monizations of Indian melodies, he has 
combined a richness of harmonic setting 
that serves to interpret and intensify the 
mood of the original, while in the more 
ambitious work, especially two called 
‘Dawn’ and ‘Hurakan,’ he has made a 
masterly use of the basic Indian themes in 
the development of strong and original 
art-works. 

* * * 


IT is only fair to say in speaking of Mr. 
Farwell as a composer, that his wholly 
original compositions have as great a 
power and interest as those which he has 
developed from Indian themes. He has 
an especial gift for harmony—many of his 
chord-combinations having a_ strange 
beauty that seem to open out endless vistas 
for future musical developments. 

* * * 


On the subject of American music, Mr. 
Farwell is an enthusiast, and his earnest 
missionary work in lecturing through the 
West cannot but help the cause forwards 
with rapid strides. It is never to be for- 
gotten, however, that the welcoming ofa 
new development in any art does not 
mean that we should turn our backs upon 
the beauty of the old, but rather that we 
should rejoice that fo the wealth which 
has been ours, new ‘¥ealth is to be ad- 
ded. iat H. A. C. 
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Miss Mary L. Davis of the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library made the interesting 
discovery of a striking parallelism of 
thought between Whitman’s familiar— 


“T think I could turn and live with ani- 
mals, they are so placid and self-con- 
tained, I stand and look at them long 
and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their 
condition,” etc., etc. 


and a fragment of Philemon as translated 
by F. A. Paley in his ‘Fragments of the 
Greek comic poets, published in 1888. 


‘Happy the animals! they do not bother 
Their heads about this question and 


another; 

None make inquiries, none need take the 
trouble 

To prove that black is white, or single 
double. 


No self-inflicted woes, no cares have they; 

All their own nature, their own laws 
obey. 

We mortals live a life not worth the 
living, 

To laws and politics attention giving, 

For sons providing, pedigrees unwinding, 

Yet some excuse for worry always find- 
ing.’ 


Miss Davis wonders whether Whitman 
could have known the original. 


* * 


PERHAPS as important a result as any 
other of Gabrielle d’ Annunzio’s election 
to the Italian Parliament, was his strong 
utterance upon the all-importance of art 
called forth by his reported intention of 
abandoning art for his new duties. He 
said: 

‘Nunc et semper, I think art is the su- 
preme function of life, that there is noth- 
ing in the world higher or more important. 
I persist in thinking that in the existence 
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of a people a grand manifestation of art is 
worth more than a treaty of alliance or a 
tributary law. That which can never die 
outvalues that which is decrepit and feeble. 
The cunning and cruelty of a Malatesta 
are emblazoned for all eternity in a medal- 
lion by Pisanello. And that which sur- 
vives the policy of Machiavelli is the nerve 
of his strong and hardy prose that still en- 
thralls us. I think I expressed this belief 
with sufficient clarity and courage in my 
discourse at Ortona. I claimed before the 
people the absolute superiority of the poet. 
How, then, can you imagine that I should 
renounce my privilege? Even amid all 
the ardor of the electoral struggle, after a 
tumultuous day, I could sit down to the 
joy of translating the great scene of Cass- 
andra in the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aeschylus, 
for our glorious tragédienne (Duse). No! 
Nulla dies sine linea. 1 have never trans- 
gressed this precept. I never intend to in- 
fringe upon it. I am a writer. I am passion- 
ately devoted to my art. And, just as I have 
poured out all my youth before my love 
for literature, so I shall consecrate all my 
life to the same passion. I can truly say I 
know none more noble!’ 
* * * 

It has often been observed that poets 

and philosophers have remarkable intu- 


itions of scientific facts long before they 
are actually discovered. An interesting 


illustration of a possible example of this | 


was pointed out in the London Lancet 
at the time when Professor Ramsay an- 
nounced his discovery that the chemical 
element, helium, supposed to exist only in 
the sun, was obtained from the mineral 
cleveite through the action upon it of sul- 
phuric acid. The fact that helium is sup- 
posed to be lighter than hydrogen led the 
Lancet writer to observe that ‘If helium 
could be obtained in tolerable quantity, 
what an important bearing it might have 
in aeronautics. Thus, if it be much lighter 
than hydrogen, its lifting power would be 
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much greater, and the cumbersome and 
clumsy dimensions of our present balloon, 
it is easy to see, could be reduced with 
very great advantage.’ 

This fact he shows was either imagined 
by Poe or known to him when fifty years 
ago ‘in his narrative of the adventures of 
Hans Pfaal, he referred to the use of a 
gas much lighter than hydrogen for inflat- 
ing the balloon in which he undertook his 
thrilling journey. The passage referring 
to the preparation for the balloon voyage 
is so remarkable in connection with recent 
chemical discoveries that we reproduce it 
in jts entirety. Thus, after referring to 
the purchase of numerous instruments and 
materials for experiments in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, Hans goes on 
to write: 

“T then took opportunities of conveying 
by night, to a retired situation, east of 
Rotterdam, five ironbound casks, to contain 
fifty gallons each, and one of a larger size; 
six tin tubes, three inches in diameter, 
properly shaped, and ten feet in length; 
a quantity of a particular metallic sub- 
stance, or semi-metal, which I shall not 
name, and a dozen demijohns of a very 
common acid. The gas to be formed from 
these latter materials is a gas never yet 
generated by any other person than my- 
self—or at least never applied to any sim- 
ilar purpose. I can only venture to say 
here that it is a constituent of azote, so 
long considered irreducible, and that its 
density is about 37.4 times less than that 
of hydrogen. It is tasteless, but not odor- 
less; burns when pure, with a greenish 
flame; and is instantaneously fatal to ani- 
mal life. Its full secret I would make 
no difficulty in disclosing but that it of 
right belongs (as I have before hinted) 
to a citizen of Nantz, in France, by whom 
it was conditionally communicated to my- 
self. The same individual submitted to 
me, without being at all aware of my in- 
tentions, a method of constructing balloons 
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from the membrane of a certain animal, 
through which substance any escape of gas 
was nearly an impossibility. I found it, 
however, altogether too expensive, and was 
not sure, upon the whole, whether cam- 
bric muslin with a coating of gum caout- 
chouc was not equally as good. I mention 
this circumstance because I think it prob- 
able that hereafter the individual in ques- 
tion may attempt a balloon ascension with 
the novel gas and material I have spoken 
of, and I do not wish to deprive him of 
the honour of a very singular invention.’ 

‘The italics, which are not ours, might 
well have been at the present juncture. 
Could it possibly have been the conception 
purely of a highly imaginative and poetic 
mind, or had Edgar Allan Poe really 
learned from a friendly philosopher of the 
existence of a gas lighter than hydrogen, 
and whose discoveries may not have 
reached us for a host of conceivable 
causes ?” 


ee Ff <= 


Not very long ago the sum of twenty- 
seven pounds was paid at Messrs. Hod- 
son’s sale-rooms in London for the manu- 
script of a sonnet by Mary Lamb ad- 
dressed ‘to Emma, learning Latin, and De- 
sponding!’ It is in Charles Lamb’s hand- 
writing, and is dated Enfield, August 22, 
1827. The-sonnet is as follows: 


‘Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling 
tears, 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous 
race. 

In few brief months thou hast done the 
work of years. 

In new tasks hardest still the first ap- 
pears. 

A right good Scholar shalt thou one day 
be, 

And that no distant one; nay, even She, 

Who now to thee a star far off appears, 
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Miss Mary L. Davis of the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library made the interesting 
discovery of a striking parallelism of 
thought between Whitman’s familiar— 


“T think I could turn and live with ani- 
mals, they are so placid and self-con- 
tained, I stand and look at them long 
and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their 
condition,” etc., etc. 


and a fragment of Philemon as translated 
by F. A. Paley in his ‘Fragments of the 
Greek comic poets, published in 1888. 


‘Happy the animals! they do not bother 
Their heads about this question and 


another ; 

None make inquiries, none need take the 
trouble 

To prove that black is white, or single 
double. 


No self-inflicted woes, no cares have they; 

All their own nature, their own laws 
obey. 

We mortals live a life not worth the 
living, 

To laws and politics attention giving, 

For sons providing, pedigrees unwinding, 

Yet some excuse for worry always find- 


ing.’ 


Miss Davis wonders whether Whitman 
could have known the original. 


** * 


PERHAPS as important a result as any 
other of Gabrielle d’ Annunzio’s election 
to the Italian Parliament, was his strong 
utterance upon the all-importance of art 
called forth by his reported intention of 
abandoning art for his new duties. He 
said: 

‘Nunc et semper, I think art is the su- 
preme function of life, that there is noth- 
ing in the world higher or more important. 
I persist in thinking that in the existence 
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of a people a grand manifestation of art is 
worth more than a treaty of alliance or a 
tributary law. ‘That which can never die 
outvalues that which is decrepit and feeble. 
The cunning and cruelty of a Malatesta 
are emblazoned for all eternity in a medal- 
lion by Pisanello. And that which sur- 
vives the policy of Machiavelli is the nerve 
of his strong and hardy prose that still en- 
thralls us. I think I expressed this belief 
with sufficient clarity and courage in my 
discourse at Ortona. I claimed before the 
people the absolute superiority of the poet. 
How, then, can you imagine that I should 
renounce my privilege? Even amid all 
the ardor of the electoral struggle, after a 
tumultuous day, I could sit down to the 
joy of translating the great scene of Cass- 
andra in the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aeschylus, 
for our glorious tragédienne (Duse). No! 
Nulla dies sine linea. 1 have never trans- 
gressed this precept. I never intend to in- 
fringe upon it. I am a writer. I am passion- 
ately devoted to my art. And, just as I have 
poured out all my youth before my love 
for literature, so I shall consecrate all my 
life to the same passion. I can truly say I 
know none more noble!’ 


* * 


It has often been observed that poets 
and philosophers have remarkable intu- 
itions of scientific facts long before they 
are actually discovered. An interesting 
illustration of a possible example of this 
was pointed out in the London Lancet 
at the time when Professor Ramsay an- 
nounced his discovery that the chemical 
element, helium, supposed to exist only in 
the sun, was obtained from the mineral 
cleveite through the action upon it of sul- 
phuric acid. The fact that helium is sup- 
posed to be lighter than hydrogen led the 
Lancet writer to observe that ‘If helium 
could be obtained in tolerable quantity, 
what an important bearing it might have 
in aeronautics. Thus, if it be much lighter 
than hydrogen, its lifting power would be 
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much greater, and the cumbersome and 
clumsy dimensions of our present balloon, 
it is easy to see, could be reduced with 
very great advantage.’ 

This fact he shows was either imagined 
by Poe or known to him when fifty years 
ago ‘in his narrative of the adventures of 
Hans Pfaal, he referred to the use of a 
gas much lighter than hydrogen for inflat- 
ing the balloon in which he undertook his 
thrilling journey. The passage referring 
to the preparation for the balloon voyage 
is so remarkable in connection with recent 
chemical discoveries that we reproduce it 
in its entirety. Thus, after referring to 
the purchase of numerous instruments and 
materials for experiments in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, Hans goes on 
to write: 

“T then took opportunities of conveying 
by night, to a retired situation, east of 
Rotterdam, five ironbound casks, to contain 
fifty gallons each, and one of a larger size; 
six tin tubes, three inches in diameter, 
properly shaped, and ten feet in length; 
a quantity of a particular metallic sub- 
stance, or semi-metal, which I shall not 
name, and a dozen demijohns of a very 
common acid. The gas to be formed from 
these latter materials is a gas never yet 
generated by any other person than my- 
self—or at least never applied to any sim- 
ilar purpose. I can only venture to say 
here that it is a constituent of azote, so 
long considered irreducible, and that its 
density is about 37.4 times less than that 
of hydrogen. It is tasteless, but not odor- 
less; burns when pure, with a greenish 
flame; and is instantaneously fatal to ani- 
mal life. Its full secret I would make 
no difficulty in disclosing but that it of 
right belongs (as I have before hinted) 
to a citizen of Nantz, in France, by whom 
it was conditionally communicated to my- 
self. The same individual submitted to 
me, without being at all aware of my in- 
tentions, a method of constructing balloons 
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from the membrane of a certain animal, 
through which substance any escape of gas 
was nearly an impossibility. I found it, 
however, altogether too expensive, and was 
not sure, upon the whole, whether cam- 
bric muslin with a coating of gum caout- 
chouc was not equally as good. I mention 
this circumstance because I think it prob- 
able that hereafter the individual in ques- 
tion may attempt a balloon ascension with 
the novel gas and material I have spoken 
of, and I do not wish to deprive him of 
the honour of a very singular invention.’ 

‘The italics, which are not ours, might 
well have been at the present juncture. 
Could it possibly have been the conception 
purely of a highly imaginative and poetic 
mind, or had Edgar Allan Poe really 
learned from a friendly philosopher of the 
existence of a gas lighter than hydrogen, 
and whose discoveries may not have 
reached us for a host of conceivable 
causes ?” 


* * 


Not very long ago the sum of twenty- 
seven pounds was paid at Messrs. Hod- 
son’s sale-rooms in London for the manu- 
script of a sonnet by Mary Lamb ad- 
dressed ‘to Emma, learning Latin, and De- 
sponding!’ It is in Charles Lamb’s hand- 
writing, and is dated Enfield, August 22, 
1827. The sonnet is as follows: 


‘Droop not, dear Emma, dry those falling 
tears, 

And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 

Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous 
race. 

In few brief months thou hast done the 
work of years. 

In new tasks hardest still the first ap- 
pears. 

A right good Scholar shalt thou one day 
be, 

And that no distant one; nay, even She, 

Who now to thee a star far off appears, 
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‘That most rare Latinist, the Northern 
Maid— 

‘The language-loving Sarah of the Lake— 

Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This will 
make 

Thy friends, who now afford thee careful 
aid, 

A recompense most rich for all their pains, 

Counting thy acquisitions their best gains.’ 

—Mary Ann Lamb. 
Enfield, 22 August, 1827. 


This was printed in the Athenaeum as 
probably unpublished, but it has since been 
pointed out by Mr. E. V. Lucas that it 
was printed in Blackwood’s in Mary 
Lamb’s lifetime. The Emma of the lines 
was Emma Isola, who lived with the 
Lambs until her marriage, in 1833, to 
Edward Moxon, the publisher. 


* * * 


One of the most interesting figures in 
the history of play-writing is Hrotswitha, 
the clever nun of Gandersheim who, writ- 
ing in the tenth century, is the first rep- 
resentative of dramatic art in ‘The Mid- 
dle Ages.’ It has frequently been stated 
that she was an imitator of Terence, but 
Arthur I. Roberts has made a careful in- 
quiry into the grounds of this statement 
and has proved to the satisfaction of any 
unbiased reader that ‘Hrotswitha was a 
really great original genius, great because 
original. She stands alone, without an- 
cestors and without heirs. Her work is 
inexplicable, but still significant, for it 
looks forward and not backward. It is a 
prophecy, which we have seen fulfilled.’ 

The facts brought forward by him were 
printed in Modern Language Notes as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Now is there any reason for believing 
that Hrotswitha thought she was imitating 
Terence? that she was conscious of his in- 
fluence? If she had any acknowledgments 
to make to Terence, the natural place—in- 
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deed the inevitable place—for her to make 
them was in the address to her learned 
patrons. But there is not a word about 
Terence there. To God alone—the true 
largitor ingenii—she acknowledges _in- 
debtedness. In the address to the reader, 
however,—a sort of apology for being en- 
gaged in such profane business as play- 
writing—she refers to Terence, and from 
this reference has come no end of vague as- 
sertion about Hrotswitha being a servile 
copyist of that poet. Now what is this ref- 
erence? She mentions—and strongly dep- 
recates—the habit holy men have of read- 
ing Terence. She intimates that there is 
far less danger of imitating him in one’s 
way of writing than in reading him. But 
she makes it perfectly clear that by imitat- 
ing him she means using the same literary 
form, that is, the dramatic, and she hopes 
to show that a form which has been em- 
ployed by Terence to set forth the degra- 
dation of woman may be useful in quite a 
different fashion. It is impossible to 
imagine how anybody could make this ad- 
dress to the reader mean that Hrotswitha 
was a disciple of Terence and that she took 
him for her model. 

‘Hrotswitha’s plays are in prose, Ter- 
ence’s in verse. Not only is there no re- 
minder of the metre of Terence in the 
prose of Hrotswitha, but M. Chasles 
pointed out what seems to be the fact that, 
while Hrotswitha tried to write prose, she 
fell now and then into the rude Germanic 
rimes—that were in the tenth century be- 
ginning to take the place of the earlier 
alliterative verse—of her own region and 
period. 

‘Hrotswitha’s plots and her manage- 
ment of them are entirely different from 
Terence’s. Terence usually respects the 
unity of time, and that of course makes 
it necessary for the first scenes of his plays 
to be given up pretty largely to ancient 
history. Hrotswitha entirely disregards 
the unity of time—and the other two, for 
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that matter—and plunges at once into the 
midst of things. Then, too, Terence’s 
plots are trivial but complex; while 
Hrotswitha’s are important but simple. 
‘Hrotswitha’s material is of an altogeth- 
er different sort from that of Terence. 
The stories of her plays are all of them 
furnished by the sacred annalists of the 
Christian faith. They are as different 
from the material Terence uses as the 
moral atmosphere of Gandersheim was 
different from that of Terence’s Rome. 
‘One finds in Hrotswitha a considerable 
variety of personages, but none of them is 
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one of Terence’s six or eight stock types 
of character. 

“The wit of the Roman poet, his philoso- 
phic remarks about men and things, his rhet- 
orical effects—all these Hrotswitha might 
have imitated. They are not difficult to 
copy. Humor and pathos, apt character- 
ization and dramatic sense, all these are 
found in Hrotswitha. But they are things 
Hrotswitha could not have imitated, even 
if she had found them in Terence. It is 
impossible to copy them. Terence and 
Hrotswitha both wrote plays, each wrote 
six, and there the similarity ends.’ 


GLIMPSES OF PRESENT DAY POETS 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY AS LYRIST AND DRA- 
MATIST 


MID the superabundance of 
ornate, bulky volumes be- 
fore one at the last holiday 
season, there ‘was a quiet 
charm about the little book 
of verse, “The Singing 

Leaves.’ It bore impress of delicate, ar- 
tistic touch. Some fifty or more ‘Songs 
and Spells,’ were gathered in this volume, 
many of them remembered with pleasure 
in recent magazines and all proclaiming 
anew the insight and cadence of their poet. 
An occasional demur forces itself upon the 
reader from certain couplets, while two or 
three stanzas are distinctly inferior yet, on 
the whole, memory recalls and echoes the 
appreciative words of one of our most con- 
servative critics in comment on an earlier 
collection of Miss Peabody’s poems--— 
‘When compared with the somewhat mo- 
notonous and tame volumes of verse which 
crowd the critic’s table, Miss Peabody’s 





work seems to show a difference of kind 
rather than of degree,—an author evincing 
not merely talent, but genius.’ 

This later volume has variety, grace and 
scholarly progression. Many of the verses 
are light and evanescent, none are trivial 
in thought. The same note of buoyant 
optimism which sounded loud through 
“The Wayfarers’ and the dramatic inter- 
ludes of earlier date is vibrant through 
these stanzas. From the restful woods and 
hilltop solitude, from wayside flowers and 
evening stars, amid the turmoil of the mart 
and the squalor of ‘Side Streets’ are still 
proclaimed messages of faith and sympathy 
with sorrows of heavy pressure. ‘The 
Watcher’ says :— 


‘My neighbor’s grief is dark to me. 
I gaze and dread, without; 
And marvel how he lives to bear 


The blackness and the doubt. 
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‘And yet, by all lost ways of grief 
That I have had to plod, 
I know how small a rift lets through 


A little gleam of God.’ 


Miss Peabody has a rare understanding 
of the child-heart and also of his intuitive 
mind with its inexpressible Intimations of 
Immortality. With tenderness she has re- 
vealed such in ‘The Mystic,’ “The Sapling’ 
and other memories of “The Little Past.’ 
Refined with subtle yearning and happi- 
ness are the few love-lays, especially “The 
Enchanted Sheep-fold’ and ‘Miracle.’ 
Especially finished in form and subtlety 
are the stanzas of ‘Forethought ;’— 


‘I did not keep the Rose he brought, 
After its day; 

Although it lived a longer time 
Than other roses may. 


‘I let it go the way of all, 
For this one fear: 

Because it might persuade my heart 
That he was growing dear. 


‘But now my heart is well assured ; 
And I still sing; 

And no one here would ever know 
That I miss anything.’ 


The reader of Miss Peabody’s lyrics and 
of her dramatic studies must note the 
breadth and individuality of her aspect and 
the absolute freedom and adaptabilty of 
her poetic forms. She is bound by no tradi- 
tions or trammels while she is ever scrupu- 
lous to maintain dignity and poise. Her as- 
pirations and the sincerity of her work, as 
revealed in all her poetry, accord with a 
few personal statements which I am priv- 
ileged to use here:—‘And this reminds me 
of the one thing that I would like to send 
as a message to anyone who cares for my 
work,—and the only fact that can have 
much significance for others. My poetical 
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training has been, from first to last soli- 
tary, entirely unacademic, (for I never 
studied English at all in college—only 
languages and comparative literature et 
cetera) a process of personal exploration, 
constant work and play with poetry, plays, 
everything of the sort from childhood. I 
must add that the most enlightening ele- 
ment has been what I can only describe as 
an incessant technical delight and curi- 
osity, and exceeding great zeal. I am my- 
self persuaded that if circumstances oblige 
one to write one’s ideals,—for that form of 
expression no kind of external training 
does much good. Development of mind is 
everything, of course;—but in order to 
write, one may best of all write, and write 
and tear things up and write again. I am 
very much with the Fools who rush in 
and attempt the farthest dream. They 
may not achieve it for a long time; but 
they learn so much more than any one 
can teach.’ 

Miss Peabody has shown only her lyric- 
al skill in this latest volume. The stanzas 
are literally songs adapted to diverse 
moods. With seriousness and courage, 
o’ertopping dormant pathos, she has pic- 
tured the conflict of the youth between 
the alluring voices of rural and city life; 
with tender allegory she sings her Road- 
Songs of regret or stimulus but the poems 
are singularly free from all evidence of 
pedantic or literary undertone. In truth, 
she has confessed with delightful frank- 
ness and merriment her repudiation of the 
scholarly pose, in ‘Dance-Time’ :— 


‘T’s alive in a very wise Town, 

As all wise people know: 

They read, they write, they read all day 
As orchard-trees do grow. 


‘I’d rather far be red and white 

For stupid folks to see 

Than write nine books for little dull 
worms 

To eat them, leisurely. 
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‘And I would rather have it said 
When all my days are through, 
“O she was good to see and hear 
And say Good-morning to!’ ” 


Miss Peabody is not alone a lyrist of 
spontaneous, graceful skill, but she has 
shown much promise of dramatic effective- 
ness. ‘The pioneer venture in the slight 
dramatic study of the Shakespeare of the 
Sonnets and his relations with Mistress 
Mary Fitton and the Earl of Pembroke, 
in ‘Fortune and Men’s Eyes,’ revealed 
careful study of character and no trifling 
dramatic force in the lines of Shakespeare 
to his fickle mistress. The next year, in 
1901, appeared ‘Marlowe,’ ambitious in 
theme but treated with a surety of touch 
which disarmed the most prejudiced crit- 
ics. ‘To choose the baffling Marlowe as a 
hero, to compose relevant lines for his ut- 
terance, to introduce with aptness his com- 
panion dramatists, was a hazardous ven- 
ture. With characteristic freedom and 


simplicity Miss Peabody avoided complex 
characters or elaborate plan, and contented 
herself with a vivid portrayal, in dramatic 
form, of the passion and sadness of Mar- 


lowe’s life. The puns and light lyrics of 
the earlier scenes are happily in contrast 
with the restrained tragedy of the later 
passages,—the insatiated, groping soul of 
Marlowe turning from his baffled fortune 
to the rural peace of Canterbury and Ali- 
son, ‘The Little Quietude.’ True to the 
atmosphere of the Elizabethan times, the 
author has yet introduced a note of mod- 
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ernity in her broad-minded study of Mar- 
lowe and his latent nobility which the 
world’s abuse could not uproot. Mr. 
Stedman well expressed the worth of this 
venturesome yet masterly dramatic sketch 
in his predictive words;—‘The drama it- 
self goes far to justify her efforts. I have 
been curious to see whether, in the rush 
of prose fiction and the like, the reviewers 
and their public would take note of the 
merits of this forceful and elevated work 
by an American woman ; whether it would 
soon receive,—it is pretty sure to do so 
in the end,—due attention for its imagina- 
tive study of time and place, for masterly 
diction and blank verse, fine outbursts of 
passion, beauteous passages of sheer poetry, 
and for two or three characters developed 
in the true dramatic spirit.’ 

Miss Peabody confesses that ‘in the 
world of shadows’ are two plays,—‘the up- 
permost two plays I may call them—of 
five or six that desire to be written.’ These 
earlier ventures are so strong in qualities 
of dramatic and lyrical promise that all 
her later work must be awaited with as- 
sured favcr. With less emphasis of dra- 
maturgic details than in the plays of Ste- 
phen Phillips or Mr. Yeats, with far more 
simplicity of plan and greater emphasis of 
lyrical elements, Miss Peabody has shown 
depth of emotion and lucid, scholarly 
grasp of imaginative motives and real char- 
acters,—fertile seeds for both lyric and 
dramatic harvests. 


Annie Russell Marble. 





